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‘I* level exammatioii plan will! 
equal half an ‘A’ level .: 

» VMVA by P “ ,liclil Sal,ti,,elU «Ite."Sfdd , irn. , SSf ffSn* ■ 

_ . , „. Firm proposals for the _ intioduc- pursue their education for anofc- 

by Kobln MCMe tioiv of a new intermediate level year. New courses and qualified* 

Science Correspondent examination, halfway between U tire needed for them on the Bit 

, . , . and A levol, are to be sent to the described lust week in the KeoW 

An urgent investigation is being Education Secretary by tbe Schools report. :•• 

carried out by a special committee council In the New Year. The The second target group l&W.' 

of the Science Research Council to Council has also decided to put lar to thut already existing in 

find ways of slashing the costs or f onvard a p i an f 01 . improving the uiul A levels. It is suggested Ul 

tbe proposed ElGm second telescope ^ j eve i systei „ the sixth-fuim curricula shonlifc, 

for rile Norrherii Hem (Sphere MnVk Carlisle wrote to the broudened, and this could bg dir 

Observatory in Las Palmas, in the Sc h 0(da M c J im c U 1 Jll]y jUi!^ f or with the introduction of aoUrtT. 

Ca “ B,,cs - . „ ,, comments on the best way for- roujglily equivalent to half m £ 

The move follows the teceiit wnrd w j t jj ig.p| us examinations. M . ■ 1 

Government cuts In the SRCs He also announced his decision not ? lus «»uld enable st^f. 

budget—for unless economies oE at re ,,lace A levels with the con- « a,n “V “dditiomd qualiflath|Ltt 
least £6m are made in the telescope N flnr i t? lpvp i eV omlmi. example a mathematician a &• 


Ur George Brosan : * Entitled to speak my mind ’ 

Protests by overseas 
students fi monstrous 9 


Council has also decided to put lar to thut already existing for k , 
forward a plan for improving the and A levels. It is suggested da. 

A level system. the sixth-fur m curricula shonli.L 

Mr Mark Carlisle wrote to the broudened, and this could be din- ' 

„ , . Schools Council in July asking for with the introduction of an I M 

Ca “ B,,c *’ r comments on the best way for- roujglily equivalent to half m£ 

The move follows the ieceiit wnrd w j t j 1 i6.p|us examinations. l Q Y£k M . ■ 1 

Government cuts In the SRCs Ho also announced his decision not f llls «»uUl enable st^f. 
budget--for unless economies oE at replace A levels with the con- « a,n “V udd,t,ol 1 nl1 <iualifica\l^.fre 
least £6m are made in the telescope tl . ove J siR , N and F j eve | eX amliia. uxnmple a mat lemntician ot 
construction, two of the councils tio f nverwhelininB onnosi. scientist could continue k 
other major utroDuny J’™J‘ cls t "!“ tion from tho higher education ‘sec ** l ; dies but at lK “ , *C 

wd/ bu^no^new telescope to observe t01 - i ' 1 ‘> 81 ' ticular * h « universities. improvements let.ll 

millimetre radiation and the Now a document, prepared by a level system include some taw . 
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millimetre radiation and the Now a document, prepared by a level system Include som 

chances of developing a new Schools Council working party and the Standing Conference on 

healthy space programme will also given final approval by its finance sity Entrance — such os a redona 

be reduced. and priorities committee last week, in the number and variety 'of (ip 

there is no chance of outlines two groups of young buses, the simplification of nfa 

-ope being given the people for whom the introduction titles, the identification df.'jtft- 


At present, there is no chance of outlines two groups of young buses, the simplification oft 

' ‘ ' ‘ people for whom the introduction titles, the identification of. 1 

go-ahead by tlie SRC, although of new courses and examinations nfon cores ” or content, and 


detailed proposals and costings had | is imperative, 
been made. Many British scientists 
believes that the instrument would 
have been the most important tele- 
scope of its kind in the world, 
because of its size, site and precise 
construction. 

The new telescope would have 
been completed by die mid-1980s, 


by John O’Leary 


could be accused of self-iuterest. 


• They made ** nice, woolly, liberal 

In a strong attack on the opponents noises ” without declaring their own 
of government policy on fee levels, hands. 


a polytechnic director said 


The National Union of Students 


week that overseus students are was singled out for particular critl- , . . - . , 

abusing their nrivUeses and deorlv- clsm for using its overseas members would have formed an observe- 
?* nf t iir riahr “s election fodder " and becoming tory complex with the Isaac Nett- 
ing home sradents of their right blieil . own wom enemies, There ton telescope now. being shipped to 
to education by taking militant IV oi,ld be no solution to flic problem Las Palmas from its former site in 
action. tlirough disruptive tactics, which Hersttnonceux. 

~ Dr George Brosan. Director of could eventually close down institu- An ad hoc committee of the 

■ North East London Polytechnic, turns and do no good for overseas SRC s 
surprised delegates qt a confer- or home students, , *- . iKttn.JSSL 

ence. of “ AH'Wldiput Imperial- • ' « TUhre is growing resentment „ 


within subjects. 
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rr t r rt; Vi.hr « “election fodder - and becoming 
ing home students of their right bliejl . own W0l . st enemies. There 

to education by taking militant woll | d be no solution to the problem 


^Salami slicing’ AUT claim 

An continued from page 1 

dll 401 till professor (average) from £1 

cuts in quality | Public sector lecturer^ ar 


North East London* Polytechnic, tions and do no good for overseas SRC's 

surprised delegates qt a confer- or home students, , *- . H n h J se L l i P ’ 

ence of “.AW Wldiowt Imperial- “TUhre is- growing resentment dINetent wSs “o' reduce cos^lS 

dsni” in London with a speech that overseas students, who are, nlnlcular thev are invest feadiiH 

defending the poUdes of successive after all, guests In this country, are tSSon Sta invest ^ating 

governments oil overseas students, grossly abusing their privileges/ By mu. “ ' J n4 , 0 

Foreign, students make on. enov* occupation and closure of premises J h ;ir JSiSL, «f *iir -.!if 

snous contribution to higher educa- they are depriving indigenous H*?. a L?.rh° 

tion, he said, but there could be students, especially- part-time stu- *“"7 !“S 


The vice-chancel lor of Leicester 
University said this week that a 
smaller number of universities with 
the highest standards would be 
better than “the palsied system to 
which we seem to be drifting”. 


professor (average) from £UWt 
£14.919. f J 

Public sector lecturers ar*«-. 
to ifave to wait until the nJ».: 
February before they receive * f ; 


MM 








tion, he said, but there could be students, especially, part-time stu 
no 6acred cows at this time. dents, of their right to study”, Dt 


This may be dope by stripping 
the telescope housing of all sub- 
sidiary facilities — such os staff 


award which may emerge MOV 
Burnham machinery fropi Juf;. 

1. »' 
The Burnham committee • 
duo to meet until the swong.iH 
,, of the new veav to decide wit 4. 
Mr Maurice Shock said In his pe r cent interim claim. ■ J 
annual report to Court: "Damage Despite delays In the Ceg« ; 
to the system could be irreparable mission’s pay comparability tff ; 

if the Government subjects unlver- * - 

si ties to cuts in expenditure which 
will result in their all being sub- 




"I believe tliat tlie politician? Brosan said 
have reflected the instincts of the. “ Iu plait 


deuts of their' riffit to atildv” *K room?, photographic units and dark iected tb salami slicing of the worst 

* a rooms— but not of any Important I kind. . 


jje.Mmu uuiaya «■ i.»»v y»w - _ . 
mission’s pny comparability ^ ; 
cise, unions and inanagemwi ^ . 
expecting at least ;nn -indlcaiu#*. 
what it may rocommeud 


ancillary lustruinehtation. Astron 


indeed it is their du 
, Dr . Brosan said, • *' 


c* duty tc 
. ■ " Whj 


caa^t we, trust what the people right have they to say what people 
llhlqk?.** Unbiased observers had in this country should or should not 
to accept Hi at public opinion might do?” 

he light. - ' ' ' ■ • .Dr Brosan said he felt entitled to 

' Dr Brosan pointed ant that res- speak his mind because his record 
.frictions on overseas students had both at HELP and in his previous 
rbaen applied by both Tory and position at Enfield' College dbmon- 
. Labour governments, .while most strgted that he was sympathetic to 
. .pfessure group's opposing :ihe fee? tliQ problems -of overseas students. 


"In plain language, I think it’s omers using the new telescope 
monstrous. How 'dare overseas stu-: -would (Hen have .to- share such 
dents resort to this activity ? What facilities with scientists using the 
right nave they to eay what people Isaac Newton telescope at the site. 
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Huddersfield „„m r 

continued from page 1 KSda' and 

' The report does hot identify 
: Individuals' nor deal with diacipUn- 
ary action, which will eventually be °» teaching an 
'a matter ^or the council, .. Lcv * ] fu 1 u ,? 1 il 

It has already sparked q storm 
of protest from within , the poly- n*2°™n 

tdchnic, which officially Is unable ? about 8 20 'ot 
to comment until it bas seen the g^Jpg ^ 

re ^S rt ' . , , would be a 

Tbe academic board hqs also University as 
called on Mr Carlisle to ?et ,up a The Lohdot 

g ublic inquiry into the relationship tion IS to disc 
etween the polytechnic and, the academic pos 
local authority. . . farther Is p 

The joint council representing have to be .p 
non-teaching staff has ql?,o aligned because of tli 
itself, with the. academic board’s . There arem 
i Stance. ; '■ ■■■ cant Bsnnndlt.1 


whqt it may rocommeud •ww 1 
three parties meet today* , ; 
— . ... . The terms of tlfe 1979 deal 

"Morale will bo sapped, v Jsaned that any award. frjm 0 
efficiency, lowered, innovation out w0l ,7 d i, a n Q id on Januaty li 
of the Question. The result will be s 

all universities will be cIl i t nn interim 10 per, wot JteJ 
enfeebled wirh shrunken . staFfs, uary W U1 be followed by a ^ 
depleted staff numbers and ini- pdr c01lt 0I . so in SepteniW 

P °He said tiS S the country could n iS a ,S , i! biSiiaft 




by Peter David 

A big cut in postgraduate training, ' 
with management studies being pm* 
,-tected at the expense of traditional 
•social science subjects,: is bqing 
■ pmnned by, the Social Science R& . 
■ ; search . Council {allowing ,a major : 
• review; of its budget priorities. 




P °He said tilt tt the country could accDimt^tlil.? would brGglSj 
not afford to maintain the present ?« ner ceiiU^ 

system men choices would ffovo to 'T dol w cot e^h^S^ 
be made and quality must not be * n iunnd 

sacrificed. Bettor to fiovo fewer uni- ? t ?} Q & n "iS-H 53* 

versltles with the highest standards V!, Pm-thev nndw 

of teaching mid resoardi. 

Level funding was "a ouphomlsm hqoq c i u i vii i nlQ Q deeply “T; 
for downhill all the way”. The ffitfon Mr Dorek 
In come that Leicester could expect „*}-*- a lonntliv iieaotiailon— ^ 
for 1983-84 would moan a raductlon SS3a!t3m5 1979 
of about 2Q per cent in the- present P rot>octo « 
level of activities. “The outcome _ , : 

vmuld be a shadow of Leicester lfiiiinafinll lflt)DY 
University as we know It”. Jl(UUUUUll lyuvj, • 

The London Institute of Educa- T^ovltaiYlPTlt 

tion IS to discontinue 11 temporary 1W1 17 dnirtiilvJ* 1 . , 

te =.2 ?? jssss JSS-> * 

Coipmohs this week- , TJJS *^23 

ai'ntin. wrhlrh ^OflDS BPli? X la 


r ' ,-Ihe new policy Is- part of ian . oyer- 
aH'Atrategy by Mr Michael ‘Posner. 

I - who became chairman of the council •> 
year, to rWudeiifs' commitment 
r } to postgraduate training tamd iticreaso . 
i.',;the proportion of SSRC funds ello- 
7: -catcd to maipr research venture?, 
^.■nfheit the proposed Centre for the.- 
i :, ; AitBlyBlB of Technological. Change.!- 

i v ta jxv past] Vear the council be? 

| . received ; conspicuously Jess. faVour- • 
pj aole i treatment • than the otlief 
I. Teuarch', councils, In June it had > 
| ,to cut iti budget iby El.Sm, end: was 
i. forced, to .tell fnpra than 400 post- 
k ‘-graduates. Who had been offered:, 


an. oyer- . 
Posner, 


Bursaries qnd studentships that their 
.awards ihq<t Men; withdrawn. 


•'•' 

- The i science rotfc for 1980^{'Cbh*' : 
,taiftfed:.itoochet-2 per.cfent cut, and » 
the Advisory’ Board for the Re- - 
search. Councils has told the SSRC' 
.that it devote^ tob Mg ft - proportion 

i of its budget— over- 50 • per cent— • • 
to postgraduate training. Last. year 
£9.23m of the total budget of £ 16.3m . 
was spent on training. 

The council*# postgraduate train- 
ing board is hbw: -telling Subject ■ 
committees that flie. proportion of 1 
-funds earmarked ’for; :them 'is to 
drop, and- tough decisions will have 
to -be made between subject breas. 

The subject committees will 
discuss the ImplicaHonB of die cuts 
•later this month, but the board ha? 

■ already decided that cuts -iti unlver* - 
skies and 1 polytechnics 1 will hie 
recruitment to some social science 
disciplines harder than others, and' 
'that- the SSRC awards should ref lect 
'. the same pattern. 

- Management studies and indus- 
trial relations have already been 
identified as' areas where there is 


Still scope for -some' expansion, -and- 
the. SSRp intends to protect these 
areds, from ..reductions in post-: 
grqduate awat'ds.- But Bqveral tradi- 
tional subject areasr^ecpnopilc dhtf 
social history, ' political ' science, 
social anthropology, apd psychology. 
— will face big reduction? lh tne 
number of awards. 

A second major change In its 
postgraduate : training policy hqs 
also , been agreed by the training 
board. Resources : are likejy to'-be 
concentrated in large departments 
with "viable programmes of train- 
ing *\ and some departments which, 
used to receive a small annual 
quota of- SSRC awards will 'be dis- 
appplnted. 

■The policy; changes will begin: to 
bite in October,' when, ‘the next 
triennial review’ of all departments 
receiving. SSRC award? is diie to 
take place.. But in: the interim, 
competition ’fbr awards is bound; to 
become fiercer in a . constricted 
market. 


Price 25p 

Prince Charles 
tipped to lead 
engineers 

by Robin McRae- • V 

Britain's- engineer? could soon find 
themselves with a Royal leader—* 
far Prince Charles is how being 
put forward a» a primo candidate 
tor chnlrmau of the executive of the 
proposed Engineering Authority. - 

Priuco Charles la a personal 
choice of Sir Monty Finnistan. 
whose committee has recommended 
the setting up of tho authority as 
tiie principal means of rein vigor a- 
ting UK manufacturing industry. 
However, this view is not widely 
shared by other members of tho 
conimitteo who generally favour an 
Industrialist for tho chairmanship. • 

Sir Monty’s arguments rely on 
Priuco Charles’s status which lie 
believes would be vital in attract- 
ing many engineers to accept tho 
authority and to agree to its pro- 
posed registration regulations. 

Given that Prince Cherlos may 
wait many years before being 
crowned, his job would 'be a valu- 
able interim role for he would be 
directing tbe revitalization of in- 
dustry by encouraging the introduc- 
tion or new technology and 
engineering talent. This ' would 
require tne support of young 
engineers and Prince Charles coulu 
be seen as an acceptable leading 
figure to them. 

But many others argue against 
the Prince’s lack pf experience in 
dealing . with . .. complex, delicate 
negotiations' afc. iugli leyel. This 
will 1 be, particularly vital in thq case 

qf the proposed . .■.•flOnv^-r 

authority • as. it will h eve- to \ 

.Over, the work of- existing bodies ... 

Its functions tint include tbe 


••• 

; : :A ‘[ 

, v I*s.' * -' v 


Philip Rahtz argues that 
the famous East Anglian 
site should be reexcavated 
using the most modetn 
archaeological 
techniques, 9 


..i- , i.~j ',;l 


Albert Camus 
Rosemarie Jones reassesses 
the French, writer who 
died 20 years ago today, 7 


American view 
David Gardner, president 
of the University of Utah, 
looks at the troubled st.ate 
of Britain’s umyersities, 6 =• . 


Establishment , of hn , accreditation 
procedure for '.eof utthixlng-. lunlVer- 1 
qity ■ engineering , . course? ; thp 
mohitOrfng ; of ■ industrial training, 
courses r one the general contrai 
of standards. ’ 

But the authority will still have 
to 1 cooperate with many of the 


uecause ot tne cuts, -. 

There are, also plans far a 3Q..i?er 
cent expenditure cut on non-aalary 
items* which Will affect standard? 




gi'oup* >vhtch 

consists 1 mostly or-. 10 ‘ 

Laboiii- • backbencher® - ■ 


tor of Mqdamic siipport services, 

' Mr' Peter : Flelden. . •: , . .. ; -. .. -• 

.. ".We ; ; have every, confideiica. in 
the Institution and the absolute 
dedication and -loyalty of, it? staff ”, 
Mr Fielden said. - “Tbe .institution 
has an excellent academic record.” 
:Mr Flelden added-: ."Tbo' dca- 



6rs of the,;. Save 
action Group who 
political action - against tw 
adult education ®evVirt- , : T t 
• The Rfoup: .of MPa wUJJ 


on' am 


-hold a. 


. . - - Award# to 

transfer jvctlid otion o^ their courses* - 

n^e iremaihlng ’twd, ■ St. Mafy^ 


CgRjeg^SlrawMrrj 1 



also ntoethjg. iqte this, week,, and all irMtonanc^ dewratioti 7?nft . % ck ^GveL 

unions, have asked to see the dlrec- Idepaitmeiital iutiooi’t ■ headed by Hariyi Gree,aB w . 

fnr nf Amir *.<nnm->- cflfvirAs. auppotc. , ... Mp . £ or Eallllg NoTtlli 

Six- year lifespan The ' orm “ Uon rtjSl 
for ACACE 

IMr Floid.ri .dded. “Tho-'ica. ?aoUf9 o*>e Advisor. ^ ^Coancil for . •^'SSS^^Tv-- - 
deirllc staff -fife ' dalrifi a first-class A^ u lt arid Continuing ^duration has j th - the W b lp^ 

.-wi.,- , foW 

■uuia a. Miwerradfi ntHtc :nlantlr,.td- ;Stmport staff*”- ■; ' - ^ v- . : s , . • .. i,,? 

which j. the; ptUtdBWs. have,, haqll TeacWiig stafif are afraid that bad w»5 ut ^ ^ark Cft'l|sle, thB Edu-- 
invltod whan thav -iudlt uian nnf- »' I publicito will, damage. the polytech- Sqcreaqry,- 5'®s i ansde i., clear 

ulcls academic reputation • ;rHat ‘hb; dp®S, oot tfltibk -the council 

7-Mv Durrtnds said : “ At ti.i?.?tagfe • i ; , - - « - • ■ ., loh ^ 

Sutton Uod and r 

J, R: R avert on. Radlcal J^ 
Ghmpu8, tC)c,r6ii jn AniH'V« 

policies .and ^^ritie^YieCe^sar^ fbr I^AtiT. 'counCil.J 


r.i 

h-by Ngaio Crequer . ; 

WV5^ii«tqff lar London Unjver- 
baPty. nave praasod for an • urgent 


farLondon 


1 -T-_ mjmuiion s unanciai.. puai? 

7 iVaJ ,, i. Me ®nwliilqi vtlto- , Government 
lV 3 W n?kcd‘ wRqt .it -wlll .do .to 
safeguard^ . the i future- ,ref '‘three 
School? qf tneiuhlvctfdty tnreritoned. 
with closure.;' ',•••■ 7;-," -. - ■;» 
The .edneprn. |V a reaction .to- the 


recent statement by tord Annan,. 

, Vice Chancolloi? pf London. that the; 
university is in ft - specially 
disastrous, . plight! -because of * ^He 
■financial : crisis and ■ that three 
Schools coUld face closure and Lon* 
.-'dob,' faces an avaleiilche of staff 
.‘.’redpndancles. -■ 


merit. It wants to know the proposed 
: iMomft .and expenditure / for the: 
current ycaT^ -What liquid reserves 
• there are, .what endowment 1 funds . 
exist (where thqy codld M used, 
for. recurrent grant purposes); and 
a statement of non liquid asset? on 
which loans could be raised. , 
•The issue has- also . been ' raised - 
id tho rHdtiSe of Commons; Mr? 
-■ ^ 'continued pn back tinge. 


bodies stripped of .their powers, 
11 In nearly oil respects the authority 
will have to achieve its goals by 
lyorklng through other, .agencies 
and representatives from tue?e, too,, 
should be fully involved in working 
, Sub-committee? ”, the qommittcq 
.report states. 

" Thu? we envisage, os well as 
industry based - representation, the 
major engineering. Institutions, the 
industrial 'training boards and 
various educational bodies die 
continue to play ‘.major' roles." 

To set up sucui A system 
require indqsti-lal experience — 
detailed loiowledge .'"of engln 
edUcaticMi'-r-whlch mq^iy feel — 
Oxchide Princ^. Charles, ' Th6 

20 member executive U to be 

up mostly o{ engineers. . 

: m*«- nn Wednesday. the.F 

will ho AfFIrln 


! two, St Mary's - Orgahi»atWn,.sqlcI ; tion or statelnpnt.* I, do npt Hjlak 

rry Hill, a nd ! Aa ' ^qf qqlir8B>, , and evan it would be'; appropriate ft? ! rector . 

ltuto, Itsva’ y et . to * j^bbla ;couM close •: q? R : of this Institution >.t6. ; irtake' any . 

dye wheft cakq comment at this stage” : ; L 

nr‘ hWo -;to + %‘ ^ijitout.pttUiu jwdold bij inetftohta 
Vw! ^ tdjttimurii : : ienvsip^ i-tbd *kti- 
b-ira?? dkta :.fpt ; vdents. rwqn^ •n^cqhiridttoe'nt-from tiib 
uhivertlty.'tllat iteftcher • • educqWri 
;..tqke,fi>lac« v in : iho ;. coui'6<m WlU bo baved i ahd: that all 


Iranians inltaly -; ; 

Uii Schinetzer reports 
from Perugia’s university 
for foreigners which is . ‘ 
plagued by violence 
between national • 
factions, 5 : ■ ■ . . - 


“ A martyrdom Without 
meaning ” is Norman 
Stone’s assessment of ’ 
Trotsjcy’s exile in a review 
of three new books on the 
Russia n revoluti onary> 12 


Responsible scientists 
J.R.Rayetz exainiiies the 
British Society for Social 
Responsibility in: Science 
in the, third pf R series - 
on pressure groups, 8;; . 


; But . hn ; expected thq ^ tho, council 


Hook? 


ticanon,; ,td, 


•aStf' IT 


attioh an 




















DES reveals huge 
decline in training 


by D.ivid Jobbins 

The massive decline in the numbers 
of school leavers going on to initial 
teacher training is disclosed in the 
latest figures from tlie Department 
of Education. 

from 3.4 per cent of school 
leavers in 1967-68. about half die 
percentage embarking on degree 
courses that year, it had fallen to 
0.5 percent by 1977-78... ■ ■ 

.Or the 724,000 school leavers. in 
1 977-78; ,3,900 'went on to e teacher 
training course,-, compared -with 
5Z;6QO f due 'to start degree 'courses. 


science subjects only, with a -Further 
11 per cent passing in a mixture. 
By 1977-78, tne science specialists 
had fallen to 30 per. cent, while 
those mixing, subjects had risen to 
23 per cent. Twice as many school 
leavers had Jinked a non-science 
subject with fheir maths A. level 
than 10 years previously and similar 
Be' detected for those 


trends could 

treating geography -of English as 
their mam A level. 

Because of their wide ability 
range, the comprehensive schools 

.. fared proportionately less weM 

V'A cdht of boys chose; ‘ban the direct grant, independent 
teacher ■ training, compared, with 0.9 ; end remaining state grammar 
percent oij girls. ^ . . . - schools in securing places on degree 


The statistics are bound to rein- 
force anxieties over the supply of 
teachers to meet the demands of 
the middle and late 1960s. 

Most (69 per, cent) of the 62,500.. 
school leavers with three or more 
A levels entered degree courses, 
with about one third of - the test 
taking other further education 
courses end tlie remainder seeking 
jobs. 

Of the 28.700 school leavers with 
two A levels, 30 per cent chose a 
degree course while .46 per cent 
sought employment. Fewer than 40 
per cent of the 112,000 with one or 
more A level denlded to seek a job 
straight from school. 

Tlie figures show a tendency to 
• 3 L. SC ence ^ levels with subjects 
HL™®. art* end social sciences. In 
JJ67-68 35 per cent of school leavers 
with two or more A levels passed in 


With their highly selective intake, 
the direct grant schools achieved 
the best academic results, with 
44 per cent of their leavers going 
on to degree courses. 

This compared with 28 per cent 
tor the independent schools, 27 per 
cent for state grammar schools, and 
•* cent tor the comprehensives. 
But the percentage figures 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION 

Ngaio Crequer reports on the universities’ response to spending cuts 

Lancaster’s do-it-yourself solution 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 4.1.80 


Scientists will have to make their 
own equipment and staff will have 
to do their own typing to save costs. 
Professor Philip Reynolds, acting 
vice-chancellor of Lancaster Uni- 
versity has warned. 

He told the Court at its annual 
meeting that Lancaster would 
need to lose an estimated 13 or 14 
staff a year up to 1983-84. Hi era 
could be no replacements of resign- 
ing staff for four years. There was 
already a total freeze on vacancies 
and one department was without a 
professor. 

“ Student numbers would have 
to be restricted in those depart- 
ments where staff leave, and these 
might well be the departments 
where student qualify is also 
highest ”, he said. “ The quality of 
the university would thus be 
savagely undermined.” 

Professor 
universal 
reach £; 




iy undermined. would be that ur 

essor Reynolds said that the tints be scouring M 
yea , , ; co ! lId byways of the a 
£350,000, which would wipe world to attract chi 


out the revenue balances. With the 
new level of funding, a deficiency 
of about £300,000 or more would be 
repeated each year at the present 
level of operation. 

The withdrawal of funding for 
overseas students meant that Lan- 
caster would expect to lose by 
19834 £1.06 million at constant 
prices, or just over 11 per cent of 
the university's income. 

Fees 

an analysis 
caster could 
40 . per 
numbers 

would cause, plus the funding 
deficiency would mean that ccono- 
between £640,000 and 
"would be required by 

19834. 

One effect of the new policy 
would be that universities would 
the highways mid 
countries of the 
attract children of the rich 



elites who, Irrespective of * by John O’Leary time courses and the resulting FTE 

larfv * ,uolky or their 5 , The public sector of higher educa- statistics are used as an indicator 

inm y n Iffi 1 e COuld afford, tl°» suffers built-in disadvantages ° f . Pcrfomance, Mr Bethel said. 

their fast cars— u which make it more difficult to raise ^ ,s . ow* 1 Jnst^utlon, Leicester Poly* 
tul e . n f ii universities, ftfl s, .? standards in colleges and polytech* *?, , n *5‘ . it almost impos- 

they would have to reduce tba nlcs than in universities, according * lble . t0 B*in credit for a distance 
!.!! ,i:?:L, P .!! ccs available fo" 3 : l P Mr Da . vi d Bethel, chnirman of , s ^ hern J e , upd “ P radut “ e 


quuliricd homo students 
Professor Reynolds-’ 
ways ill ivllirh +h* : y, .’“sStlW 


tho Committee of Directors of Poly- 
technics. 

'In a recent study of several 


pharmacists despite haying the 
support of the Pharmaceutical 
Society of Great Britain, and 900 



peiiod over which the ecoaJu 
have to he made, • 


He also referred to flu njfe 
standing attitude disblaved k 
“"ft" leaderships during 
difficulties and said that the oS 
standing cooperation at all W 
through the university was the to 
augury for the futdre. W 


obscure the true picture far school 
leavers embarking on degree 
courses. Far from being a tiny 
minority, state school leavers out- 
number their “private sector” 
colleagues by very nearly three to 
one. 

Department of Education and 
Science: Statistical Bulletin: Pro - 
wsfonflf Figitres of School Leavers, 
CSE and GCE Statistics, 1978. 


LSE plans 
to plead a 
SI special case 


No problems for Bath 


ferent method of calculating full- 
time equivalent students (FTEs), 
Whereas in a university all part- 
time students were counted as :5 
of a full-time place, in polytechnics 
and colleges a student attending for 
one evening a "week counted as .15 
on. average, and a student in. "class 
for one whole day and.ong eVqhipg. 
counted as ,331" 

This represent^ 1 a positive dis- 
incentive tor staff to develop part- 


up 

stAff on grades equivalent to the 
polytechnics 5 principal lecturers, 
readers and above, the public sector 
was held down to around 25 per 
cent. “This is a positive disincen- 
tive for polytechnic staff to improve 
their performance ”, he said. 

The different methods of funding 
institutions was the other main 
grievance listed by Mr Bethel, the 
new proposals for overseas students' 


fees providing tlie latest example. 
While the universities had been set 
minima, the maintained sector had 
been set standard feos ut some £200 
above these figures. 

Mr Bethel was addressing the 
annua] conference of the SRHE on 
indicators of performance relating 
to students and staff. The prime 
purpose of all academics’ efforts 
should be to improve the students 
admitted to higher education since 
their perception of institutions and 
that of their employers is more 
important than academics' self- 
perception, he said. 

Contraction in higher education, 
as long as it is not to be too sudden 
or drastic, should be capable Of 
smooth introduction using the same 
criteria as for expansion, lie added. 
Where agreed criteria had been 
established for appointments and 
promotions, those could allow con- 
traction of the" teaching service to 
take place without uudue disruption 
or very painful decisions. ' 



British Council awaits the 

news from Whitehall 

SSuStfSeg- & £(%*? ■ 2 ' *-=a 

. By the end of this montbor SSriy E ons “S "SP ^ at , stefE «*uc 
* Ministers and 


whether it will face still further ex- 
pendlture cuts. 

n 1 2!iT t «^ rt® interdepart- 


for 42,000 students 
be endangered. 

It was this, aspect 


abroad wou 



■Alone of all universities, Bath 
foresees no contraction of activities 
because of the cutbacks and con- 
quers it may even benefit from 
tlie new fiunding policy on overseas 
students. . 

B. W. Holder, treasurer of 
the University of Batii, says in his 
t0 Court tfaat lhe dances 
SIT 1 the basis that 

one day the kissing had to stop” 
Brttam was no longer one of the 
wealthiest countries end would 
have to face harsh reality. 

h=? e : so wb have not 

Deen taken by surprise, nor is there 


Support for 
LSE’s Business 


• , “ And because of ; 6ur. costa l 
tiveness, at the minimum suggfijf 
rate for foreign ; student fefti' 

sjjs History Unit 


would give more flexibility in i». 
ing hardship in particular cue . 

He said that as long as naga 
salary increases were equtoS 
there should be no curtailmw (■ 
activities in learning nnd resort, 
this year, although it; might be di£! 
cult to top up the equipment fat 
°. r ?P°pd capital out 


desired. 
Could 


7 


income r 


we do more }n nioiiij 


likely to be any- dramatic tightenina tba university efficiently? ft 
or curtailment of activity in the answer is, of course, that we null 


Ministers’ hands." Although^ the Iea A rt « C q nse^ll ve " p eS* ' rfngVed 
closalyinYoiyed -with, fai'tlcuiar qomrhent )n the 


two 


L '.'ll 


thd work of the>>I fe w: i^has had < &TSSSSt 


Professor Dahrendorf: “Wd are 
asking Government to give us a 


university, 

Ir a \ eady ’ as I understand 

? os . t cost-effective 
- Put of the 47 in die 

United Kingdom and, if quality 

f^ Ur I L .^ V ^ tment is a criterion 
tor uie alia cation of funds. Batii 

jig always ba the top of Site, 

Bi J* e although he could 

f!^ fl °'i as8 y r ® Ilc P a as to future 
overseas intakes, he would be sur- 

ti!nsl d cif i h ® qu / !ky and number of 
t ui S ?. ,s ^ uden ! t8 f e B below the limits 
which ,Ve havl had? aJhi 

eats. 


Chance to deal bjr not" adding , set ; in » re vI6u's yea 


. 1 ,;- 



^ rtbex? , damaging measures 
those already taken.” 


By industrial standards our fiti 
assets are severely under-iltUM* 
lie said. . 7 . 

Mr Holder repotted that ft 
university income front invesinmfl 
was £246,090, compared with j* 
over £100,000 in 1978. The incrau 
in sponsored research was up 1| 
■ S0 J? er cent Eron i the previous m.' 

The university was not buwl 
enough books but the library, w 
brought its expenditure up w ft 
proportion of expenditure 
“te university, (Residential 

trnrllw >« 0n .f° r th*'.ftuftlHd 

trarily ^o'j suritius about equal to last jr 


'll 


by Charlotte Barry 
Overwhelming support for the Busi- 
ness History Unit, established in 
August 1978 within the London 
School of Economics and Imperial 
College, has come from businesses 
and research councils. 

An initial appeal for core funds 
of £400,000 lias raised more than 
£223,000 from uho. business world, 
and research ’councils and overseas 
foundations have granted a further 
£250,000 for snccitic projects. 

pie unit's first" report, just pub- 
lished, expresses tne hope thuL 
news of its promising start will en- 
courage businesses to contribute 
more, and enable further develop- 
ments over its first seven-year 
period. 

. Dr Leslie Hannah; the unit’s full- 
time director since January 197$, 
said the first venr had been in 
exciting and challenging one", as 
establishment of the unit marked 
one of the Hw areas of expansion 

hi the social 'sciences. 

I think that the political 
ciianges that are taking place are 
actually favouring us ", he 'said. 
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^ loss of 500 . 7 

students 

asJting Government to «ive -us n British univaret»i MB j. _ . . • 

were being very 
Ivlng access to 


. • . There’s air atmosphere 

about it all that one remembers in 
the late sixties.’* * " . ■- 

Dr KimbIi added that they had 
that businesses were oult< 


found 


major 
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.Brunei University 0 n 
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Women’s studies d^gree at Keiit 


have been really quite' 
irrthM as not" just another' 
r ®I a U°ns; but as a 
'SsSmLi 0 * tyvlng. more, intelligent 
discussion about the role of entre- 
P^neurs and ’businessmen.” 

The .unit's primary ■ aim is to act. 
deve]“- tre wit - hin the UK s °r the 


. nuuding 
. *lompai3es. . _ 

F sr^ jioijie Dehig the . acrividea 
theLw ull t i. |,r ® cpiicentteted, on 
. there ®re three, 

Bth* val A ? ’collection of atchi-' 

r-h SLV&PSf for a history' of the 
. .. * hth of the profession or ntanage- 
i twentieth ’ century, 
management- resfiai’ch 1 
a wuipber , of,- lead- 
companies have been 
' - jtov enable <a. ?iudy; 
board, members and 



Vocational scheme slated 


by Patricio Santlnelli 

Over whelm ing opposition to a 

national traineeship scheme for the 
vocational preparation of young 
people has come front "the CBI ill 
its response to the consultative 
document, A Better Start to Work- 
ing Life. 

The document, isued jointly by 
(lie Departments of Education and 
Employment in April under the last 
Labour Government, proposed a 
£50 in u year traineeship scheme for 
school leavers who go straight tn 
work. These would last several 
months and consist of vocational 
pi-epnratioii nn'd' education, as well 
as job, life and social skills. 

" We accept that induction to 
employment and job related train- 


the expected widespread support 
from employers.” 

The CBI proposes that national 
guidelines on Lhu vocational prepar- 
ation of young people should bo 
drawn by the Government, industry 
and education- for experimental 
action at local level. This would 
provide a basis for discussion and 
action between local education 
authorities, school teachers, further 
education representatives and 
people from both sides of industry. 

It calls therefore for i joint 
initiative to introduce vocational 
preparation before the last year at 
school as a foundation for further 
complementary vocational prepara- 
tion in employment, further educa- 
tion or ill ro ugh schemes foi 4 the 


ing should be more systematic and .unemployed. The CBI poipts out 
it .would be totally 


planned, but 
unrealistic to create &n elaborate 
traineeship scheme”, the "CBI say. 
“ Tlif only model oil which any 
kind of industrial scheme could at 
present be built is the experimental 
Unified Vocational Preparation, but 
unfortunately this has dot received 


that employers are not convinced 
that the additional year of com- 
pulsory schooling has been used to 
best advantage and believe that 
further courses of a general voca- 
tional nature should be organized in 
conjunction with employers . and 
further education. \ . 


Training boards criticize 
education provision . 

1 by 1 

ITBs might be iil- 


! ion service’s Inadequacy lq meet- 
ng training needs £ai .gotne front 
several Industrial Training Boards. 


locally in which 
volved. 

More radically, the board wants 
To offset thds tbe boards, all in- the first year of off-tlie-job traiu- 
l volved ip .different 1 industries, 'Ing and further education of 
want the Department of Education, trainee craftsmen and technicians 
the Department of Employment to be totally funded by the state, 
and the Manpower Services Com- This, it claims, would remove the 
mission to devise a nationally de- present discrepancies between pro- 
fined pqticy ‘ bn education and vision ’ of state funds for higher 
training: Tins, , they believe, would - education and Industrial training, 
ensure that the tfairiihg and educa- The. Cotton and Allied Textiles 
tioiial needs "of individuals and the ‘ 1TB goes even, further and recoin- 
[training 1 heeds of industry are met. mends that central funds should 
, This view is being submitted to "be directed away from higher and 
;the MSC iReview Body set up to further education and redirected 
look into the working of the 1973 towards industrial education and 


Employment end Tuaining Act and ‘training, 
the role of TTBs. due to report by 


It believes this would help re- 
dress the. imbalance in tlie (educa- 
tion sector whereby expenditure is 
geared to satisfy Individual needs 
and desires without consideration 
of the value; or contribution . the 
make, -to: 


the middle 'Of nest year. 

" We believe that the dichotomy 
between education end training has 
continued far too long and renewed 
'efforts should -be made to foster a 
closer degree of 1 cooperation by" > individual could 
means of discussion between 1 all Jn- economy. .’ . 
terbsted parties. in respect of poet- -• Tbe. Distributive 
16 education <enti training ”, > the concerned with the failure of col- 
'-Shipbuilding ITB says in its re- leges to provide good facilities for, 
sponsc. .distributive training and further 

The board recommends that this education, in spite of the fact that 
Initiative should- rest .first with die- 15 to 20 per cent of school leavers 
MSC and the^ ■. Government and take their first job in distribulloii. 


Overseas 1 applications drop to 11 per cent 

' ■ i ' 1 i • ' ' • * ' • , ; : J. 
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Admissions the pdrbeqtnge' decrease 
in overseas - numbers- -refrains 


r ft 1 dh’froti; oversea? Aihvesd.' 

— • -- --- 

1 rJ7P»0fln;:^orae^Bqid ^faCtoa’S> cpn- j poine; 1 but 'itfieraTift* en nincreese:! iii < per petit): Slid; accountancy? (down 
..lO'rneit miccess or failure. ? the proportion Cfwomeii -applying: .'.14 per cept), 


■ease lah < b «?», 25, .per . ..cent), 

rile theology, (up. 19 per cem), govern- 
-sama ** whan ti.Ki under linlf >■ ^oE :™ ent and. public Aqminferratffui Olid 
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Knighthood for Prof essor Beloff 



Max Bcioff i a knighthood. ' 


The first principal of Britain’s only 
independent university. Professor 
Max Beloff, has been knighted in 
the New Year Honours List. 

A distinguished historian who 
was formerly Gladstone professor 
of government and public adminis- 
tration ot Oxford University, Profes- 
sor Beloff lias been at tlie Univer- 
sity College of Buckingham since 
1974. He is due to retire this year. 
a Other knights in the acndemlc 
field ore Mr Harry Barnes, director 
(principal) of the Glasgow School 
of Art since 1974, ana Mr John 
Ellis, general physician and dean of 
the London Hospital Medical Col- 
lege, who is also editor of the 
British Journal, of Medical Educa- 
tion. 

Also knighted are Professor 
Michael Postsn, emeritus professor 
nl economic history at Cambridge 
Univarsity, and Professor William 
Tret ho wan, professor of psychiatry 


Jehu Barnett : a CBE. 

.at Birmingham University. Mr 
Ddvid Parisn, chairman of the City 
and Guilds London Institute lins 
been knighted for services to edu- 
cation. ■ 

Among new CBEs are Mr John 
Barnett, principal of the College of 
Ripen and York St John, and Pro- 
fessor William Beasley, professor 
of history of the Far East and head 
of -tlie Japan research centre In the 
School of Oriental and African 
Studies at London University. 

Other CBEs are Professor Joseph 
Black, head of tlie school of engm* 
eerlni 
sor 

5®t" w. .wiv.iimtv 

Cambridge University, Professor 
William Burcham, Oliver Lodge 

P rofessor of physics at Birmingham 
mversity and Professor Thomas 
Williams, professor of oivil engin- 
eering at Southampton University. 



Adult literacy 
scheme needs 
flexibility 

Tho need for a flexible adult edu- 
cation system, equipped to. meet un- 
fulfilled. bducatiodal .. demands, is 
emphasized in ft critical t»licy .state- 
ment made by the National Federa- 
tion of Voluntary Literacy Schemes. 

Tho newly published . document, 
which represents the views .of more 
tliau 40 organizations working in the 
voluntary septor, . reinforce? the 
theory that loo much emphasis is 
pieced on initial education. 

“There is no single system of. 
education which could, conceivably 
nicer all the needs of nil young 
people at school and N adequately 
equip them to cope -with the rest 
of their lives”, it states. " As it 
stands, the adult education system 
in tbls country is not resbonsive or 
sensitive enough to' this situation.” 

Emphasizing the special needs of 
students learning tlie basic skills, 
tlie- document- calls for an expan- 
ded and secure adult education ser- 
vice built round paid release, man- 
datory grants, workplace provision 
end creche facilities • for all. 

. It also stresses the valuable ?on- 
trlbu t ion the voluntary * sector li as 
made , to basic education over the 
past few years. "This contribution' 
steins from the voluntary sectors 
flexibility and willingness to take 
risks, as- well as ‘its ettiphasi j an 
Student-bentred . provision and lUs 
work in' > demythologlzlng educa- 
tion r ... .• ; ' 

Un fortunately a number of volun- 
tary ptgatifzbt iopk ' ih * ; the adult 
literacy field .have serious financial 
problems follow) ng thq loss at grant 
aid , from tho Adult Literacy 
Resourpe Agency after it closed, in 
1978. ■' ! - 



statutory Btocto i* in adult educatloh 
and is the most positive recoshltlbh 1 
>of the importance of the' work,” the 
.Statement says. ■ ; .-i 

Commenting r on tlie document die 
fe'dera tioii’s national oignnlzer; Erjc 
Apploby, ^aid :.thnt literacy i& the 
most pressing element'. in. n- wider 
requirement,. to meet the changing 
educational needs. of adult?.' 

■ “ Adult education bus always beon 
Uie runt df the education service— t 
tbe (line; has' come for thb tiint to be 
fed properly,” he added-. ■ Althmiih 
Ibefp has beeij SQifi? recognition, 
cei ' 

o£ 

tnehfal' 
before’ .>ve 1 

_ ^ iTctter page ’22‘ 


liere has been 8 Ql„ t - 

entjy oC. the uttreasing 'Importance 
£ continuing -.'education.- a riinda- 
^tift 16 attifudes jis 1 needed 
fore* we cart j bftp«S to ' achieve tlie^ 
;6rOb? ier VicS 'which will bb lifcces- 
ry , Ifl'tf/b coOiing yrtaVs.” Y- » | . ' . 


Technology 

conferences 

likely 

A series of regional conferences to 

f iromote . the . .development of- 
ridus trial technologies could be set 
up this yap r. : 

This is the possible, outcome of 
a on e-day .national conference on 
“Tho Industrial Technologies and . 
Technician Education” which. Was 
held in ' London and attended .by 
more than 200 delegates. The meet- 
ing was organised by the . Depart-, 
ment of Indusiry and the Technician 
Education Council to encourage the : 
growth of technician further educa- 
tion courses. 

Topics . included corrosion con- 
trol, materia!? ..handling, surface 



available technologies could ' be 
about £6,000 million a year ”, Mr 
David Mitchell, Pa rii anientary 

Under Secretry of State for 
Industry, told delegates. 

And the ' conference chairman, 
Mr W. A. Easton, the principal of 
Soutligate Technical College, said 
the ideas- generated by me '"con- ' 
ference would be followed up by 
e number of regional conferences 
throughout Britain in .1980. 


Survey on 
population trends 

An/ analytical 1 review . of BfitiSU f 
population trends and an' assess- 
ment of their social and economic 
implications is to-be camed but.. 
,by . the independent Policy. .Studied > 
Institute in London: ” '• 1 

Tho ivork-1?' being directed py Dr 
; John Erjuisch, . «ui economist . arid ■■ 

: xeseardl , fellovy at PSI, odd spon- 
' sored >. by tl*e Simon Population, 
.Trust and "the Sir Halley,- Ste,wart. 

. Trust. ,Au advisory 1 group is lo .be 
..chaired by Sir. Charlesi Carter who • 
'•is ulteady chairman of the Instl- 
: tute’s _ research and matirtgemont 

: ^ study will place ‘ British 

■' population .trends in on historical 
; art-d inretpationa] . cpntoxf, analyse. 



.for adaption. A report will be 
proddeed In'. 1982.’ ■ | . "' 
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Why the CNAA erred on 
the side of caution 


by John O’Leary 

Innovation took second place to a 
drive for comparability with the 
universities throughout the first 
10 years of the Council for 
National Academic Awards, a new 
res enroll project concludes. 

Mr Martin Davis, of L an Chester 
Polytechnic, says that the Council's 
conservatism had been necessary to 
achieve .legitimacy and recognition 
iu its formative years. Since 1972 
procedures had become more, 
flexible. 

There has always "been a ten- 
dency of those involved In academic 
bureaucracy to err on the side of 
caution and the predominance of 
external examiners from universi- 
ties had also militated against ex- 
perimentation. In 1970, 56! out of 
the 613 external examiners were 
from universities. 

Mr Davis’s study traces the de- 
velopment of the CNAA from its 
beginnings in 1964 with 4,000 
students registered on its courses, 
to the point jn 1974 when it had 
54,000 students, representing 16 
per cent of those taking degrees 
ill Britain. 

The council’s conservatism has 
been neither surprising nor neces- 
sarily reprehensible, says Mx- Davis, 
and it lias played a major role 


in raising standards and resource 

t iro vision in the public sector of 
lighcr education. “ Without the 
CNAA it seems to ine unlikely that 
the Diploma in Higher Education 
would have been launched,” he 
adds. “The council has now become 
the voice of the public sector, far 
more so, perhaps, than the commit- 
tee of Directors of Polytechnics.” 
At the recent meeting of the 
Society for Research in Higher 
Education, Mr David Billing, the 
CNAA registrar for science, accep 
ted that the council’s claim to en 
courage' innovation often gave way 
to conservatism. “The unfortunate 
effect of this on course teams may 
in the new arrangements for part 
nership and recognition of shared 
wisdom, be modified so that a course 
proposal is innocent until proved 
guilty,” he said. 

Another study, by Dr Tom 
Bourner and Dr David Hindmarch. 
of Middlesex Polytechnic, showed 
the CNAA's proportion of first class 
degrees running behind chat of uni- 
versities in -aTl but science and 
engineering subjects. The analysis 
of results between 1971 and ■ 1975 
showed that in all institutions, first 
'and upper second class degrees were 
more numerous in science subjects 
than in arts and social science. 


Course starts 
on planning 
{or leisure 

by David Jobbins 
Increased leisure looks like becom- 
ing a major feature of the 1980s — 
whether It- comes the pleasant way 
through a- shorter working week or 
the nasty way of unemployment. 

A new part-time post-grad uote 
diploma is being 'launched this 
month to. help the : professionals 
meet the hew demands. 

North London Polytechnic expects 
that recruits for Us two-year, . one 
evening a ■ week Planning for 
Leisure ” dfolotaia will ba graduates 
or hhve a professional' Salification, 
and, wjll’. be 'working largely in local 
. authority; planning: and recreation. 

• .' Another' ,PNL pioneer project is 
to expand in the. New Year. The 
one: year, .-preparatory course .for 
West Indians intending toT study for 
a "Bachelor of Education degree has 
been running, fof some time ahd It.s 
- first' s^deijts ,*if£ nbw embarking. 
‘ .on-lho^lpU.-rflqgrq'e course, ■ 

ft*.®? intends to 

wddn the scope of (he' preparatory 
course to bring In Would-be teachers 
from other ethnic.' minorities. : The 
pew dev.elQpmftt . ia. aimed at £eih- 
, 8»iis, Pun jabis, Greeks ' and Turks. 
Capacity of the course. has^ been 
.* rB f tr icted. to 10. but there are hopes 
to teke on- 24- atmjents, 1 . 


Parents help 
OU child 
care project 

by Charlotte Barry 

Parents In. four different areas of 
Britain are helping the Open Uni 
varsity’s community education de 

S artment in a £500,000 project to 
evelop And improve courses on 
child care before and after birth. 

The three year project, which is 
based nr Birmingham, Liverpool 
Coventry and the Western Isles oi 
Scotland, is substantially funded b 


the- Dutch Bernard van leer Pqyni 
arjon which is already working with 
parent groups in these areas. 

The four research teams, Iir col- 
laboration with parents, teachers 
ahd . community education workers, 
are exploring ways educational mat- 
erials in child development .can be 
made 1 .more relevant 'to working 
class parents. 



iv- ■s- J VS and “The pre- 

scbool child ", ideas, comments and 
suggestions from these groups - will 
bft used as. the basis for a radical 
remake of the Courses,- ", 
Emphasizing (he importance’ of 
cojlaboratiorL between parents and 
!Pg: -9^». central' project officer 
Odliu BUhi said : " Working with 
tne community Is an interesting way 
M getting feedback and a difforaht 
??hY of looking at hoi?) courses can 
be produced.” 

Kte 
Skilful' 

— ■ — — "“‘SJ ■ nil, 4BIS, C9II 

jpako pie courpps rate van t io.s lW lde 
range -. pf. parenf* . from’ Mifferept 
locations, varying backgrounds atjd 
c ulforpl- traditidns. ", ; * “ “ ; 
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Truth testing law a victory 
for students and consumers 


Overseas News. 


Foreign students bring their troubles to Perugia 


from Clive Cookson 

WASHINGTON 
This week the United States’ first 
“truth in testing” law took effect. 
Its passage' last summer by the New 
York state legislature represented 
the first major victory for the col- 
lection Qf student, teacher and con- 
sumer groups that is trying to open 
up the powerful ■“ testing industry ” 
to greater public scrutiny. 

The New- York law compels the 
organizations that set college and 
graduate school Admissions tests to 
disclose .a'lot more information 
about them. The test-makers are 
required to publish all test ques- 
tions and the correct answers and 
on request to send any candidate a 
marked copy of Ids or her papers 
with an explanation of the scoring. 
They must also give the state 
department of education additional 
technical information abput the 


out of New York unless the Act is 
(intended. “We feel it’s going to 
have a very negative effect on many 
students.” said a spokesman fur tile 
department, which is implementing 
the legislation with considerable 
reluctance. 

However, optimists expect the 
legislature to make enough con- 
cessions to keep ninny nf the tesyi 
aid vc in New York. The sponsors 
of the Act have already agreed to 
introduce amendments exempting 
certain highly specialized tests, 
given only to a small number of 
candidates, from ' the : disclosure 
requirements. 

The most widely taken test in the 
United States, the Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test, will not be withdrawn. 
However its sponsor, tile College 
Board, will only administer the SAT 
half as frequently in New York as 
in other states, while charging can- 
didates there more to take the test. 
The testing indmui-w i. ■ I ? e T/aw School Admissions Council 

furiously against the truth in test- 
ing Bill. Most of the New York 
educational establishment' and i all 
the state's university admissions 
offices came opt against it. Yet the 


test. 


legislature, convinced' that the .test- 
ing industry was unnecessarily 
secretive and unaccountable to the 
public, refused to be deflected by 
what many members saw. as “ un- 
su^ior table threats ”. 


vice to do so. 

The Association of American 
Medical Colleges is taking a harder 
ti„ n e. It says it will not give its 
Medical College Admissions Test in 
New York unless major changes are 
Ffode in the new law. In addition 
the AAMC has filed a lawsuit in 
the US District Court at Albany, 
the state capitaf, asking for the law 
to be declared unconstitutional, 
because it conflicts with the Federal 
Copyright Act and because it de- 


wu cun develop to carry m at 
pui-nose of the test". n s an AAV 
spokesman put it. Another'^ 
men t Is that some , of ihe,2‘ 
questions lu-ve to be used T 
successive tests in mnke sore tk, 
score of, say, 500 represents 
siiiiio level nf performance 
ufter year. Thut is why AmeriS 
cun nrguo that the contimj 
clccliiie in average SAT scores S 
the 1960s represents a reel deta- 
in' educational standards. 

If New York’s truth in 
Jnw is seen to be working hju 
smoothly, once the dust has 
tho. pressure to iutroduce .tick 
legislation elsewhere will be 
whelming, Politicians in at |&a£ 
other states are proposing teg a- . 
closure bills and, most signifiari 1 
two sucCi Bills have been ljpL 
duccd in .the US House of I*' 
sentatives. Tlie House subconf 
on postsecondary education hr 
series of hearings on thea«vl 
the autumn, but their authooBc 
decided to delay further of 
until the spring, while they ri" 
their supporters for what' arid? 
an epic confrontation with due 
ine industry and its friends; , ; 
Almost without excepwo. b 
university ad ' * 


The seventeenth -century Paltizwt 
Gnllcugu seems nn idyllic site to 
house u University for Foreigners. 
The lecture halls bear vivid baroque 
frescoes, the long corridors and 
winding stairways exude a medieval 
air, the views across the Umbrian 
11111s arc breath-tnking. Even the 
60,000-volume library bristles with 
books of antique value. 

But the Italian university for 
foreigners at Perugia is far from 
idyllic these days. It has become 
the scene of violent demonstrations 
and brawls between warring Arab 
student factions who have brought 
with them from home their political 
problems' and affiliations. 

In the vatiguurd of the troubles 
are 2,300 new Iranian students whu 
this yoar comprise a quarter of rhu 
university's record student popula- 
tion — boosted alsq by 1,100 Greoks, 
900 West Germani and 500 -Jor- 
danians. 

• And for -the First time in its 
59-year-old existence the university 
has blocked enrolments for its 


1 So fur tlie violence has been 
confined to the streets. We have 
hud no problem in tile classroom ”, 
soys Professor Grego while admit- 
ting in the sume bread! the sudden 
explosion in the Middle East and 
rhe flood of students has caught 
Perugia unprepared. 

The “ flood ’’ has taxed the Peru- 
gians, who. like many rural Italians, 
retain an inbred suspicion and pre- 
judice for other races and tlielr 
customs. 

“Yes, there is prejudice", says 
ftalian language toucher Professor 
Angelo Cliiuchiu, “but tills -is 
caused mure by the great difference 
in die culture and language. You 
cnimor transplant thousands of Arab 
students into this virtually medieval 
town nnd expect both sides to 
assimilate.’’ . ; . . 

He adds: "You then have -the 
typical reaction of the rural society. 
The locals say : * they don’t wash ’* 
or ‘ they wear the same clothes 
every duy ’. They look at them with 


nas qujckcu DninirnBiirs lor IU su^nicinn mill rnfiKP m iiYoni iIiaSi* 
short-term language courses with dXent bdJurioSr” ‘° 

Pi>i*ui!i:t!is rliiinmii'inc “ ennuiih Fm . lilQ stlldollls t licm selves 


lege aifd 


ew York governor Hush Carev 

said" 6 s n 1 uz ^ h e f Acj” 8 " cj ,ei i *!? d ®^ v « }he aWcfotio^ orprope^ 
sgid, signing the Act . * Standard- without due compensation. 


lzed -tests are a very important 
element in one of the most crucial 
determinations in a young person’s 
life. Tests of this type are impre- 
cise and open to potential misinter- 
pretation. It must be a candidate’s 
right to have access to his results.” 
The full impact of the Act will 
not become clear for a few months. 
Die sponsors of 20 of the 26 tests 
covered by. the ■ law. Including aU 
those used for admission to medical, 
dentql ainj nursing schools ana 
other professional ■ health pro- 
grammes, have told the state de- 
partment of education they, will pull 


Die testing organizations are so 
strongly opposed- to truth in testing 
legislation because disclosure would 
make it Impossible' to re-use tests, 
so more time and money would have 
to be devoted to the production on 
new questions. Until now they have 
never published past tests — In com- 

E lete contrast to the British GCE 
oards-^-and of ' course candidates 
'are . not allowed to take their 
(multiple choice) test forms out of 
the exam with them. 

In adiddtlon many test-makers 
claim that “there is a definite limit 
to the ■ number off mod miPDFlnni 


of Hcets ore opposed to leddsk. 
Whidh they feel could weaken 4 
reliability and validity of |heS 
ssts. The 
i as a ver 

. 3ging 

potential. According to a n? 


and other tests. Tliey seen 
dardlzed tests as a very usefds. 
for judging applicants' aesdea 
potential. According to annrB 
vey by the College Board, :. . 
test scores are taken into arise 
by virtually every selective ok 
in the United States and are a*w 
■important factor" for about SO f ! 
cent. 

- If an institution glv'os less wifl' 
to standardized tests, It hwiat* 
more account of the applicant^ 
formance in high school. . CoD$ 
say that, would be a further 4i^ 
vantage to black and 1 worklngde 
candidates, who tend- to go toe- 
worst scho ols. Anyw by, > how t* a . 
admissions officer . to khojf ■ 
academic standards of all the «<*. ' 
try’s 26,000 high schools ? 


Perugians chiinoiiring “ onougli 
Tliousunds uf applicants were left 
outside— protesting, 

*’ The city couldn’t take any 
more”, suys Professor Murcello 
Grcgn, dlrectni' of courses. “Tjiesc 
' people don’t assimilate, they just 
remain nationalistic groups, may- 
be for linguistic and religious 
rcusons. But they are even more 
national chauvinists than us 
Italians. We have continuous 
, demonstrations of Iranians against 
Iranians, at. the very door of the 
university. This city is a little enm- 
: munitv, there is no space for people 
to fight each other ”, 

Professor Qrcgo, a small lively 
man, runs the prostlgious University 
for Foreigners in the absence of 
Professor Salvatore Vale'tutti, 72, 
who still retains the title of rector 
though he was appointed last sum- 
mer es Italy’s new education 
minister. 

The problems at the university in 
down-town Perugia (n dreamy hill- 
top city of medioval buildings whose 
ncademic institutions date back to 
••■the Uth century) Is not confined 
> to tho Sudden flood of - applicants 
or the fact that the 60,000 re 


fnuiiiy nf whom live on u minimal 
uMinvuiice from homo) it is for 
easier to swallow prejudice than 
the Inflated prices of Pcrugluu 
shopkeepers and landlords. 

“ We ere bbing exploited ", say*l 
Aclmied, a Palestinian language 
student, “ food prices are ridiculous 
compared to the rest of Italy. Every- 
thing is more expensive here. We 
pay £90 for a tiny run-down room 
In which four of us live." 

Professor Grego admits exploita- 
tion exists, although he gives full 
marks , to the Peruglnus for their 
calm In what lie calls “a difficult 
situation”. 

“There are quite a number nF 



“ Long live Khomeini " proclaims 
one slogan. “ Down with Khomeini " 


proclaims another, 

Uli Schmclzcr describes 
the unrest that is afflicting 

people here. who exploit the short- un Ttiilijin llili VPl'Sll V with «l University. The Italian Government 
age of food and accommodation. But * in ^‘Uldn umVdSliy Willi A ha® , always ^od U ; with ^ spocial 

new intake of over 
2,000 Iranians 


faculty foreign students must first 
pass a lunguage exam 1 nation. 

The University for Foreigners at 
Perugia quickly found itself in n 
dilemma : on the one hand it had 
to enter for its traditional students 
who dtudy Italian language and 
culturu to obtain a diploma or tench 
abroad — on the other h rush of new 
students who only desired quick 
language courses to qualify for 
entry at an Italiun university, 

And the dilemma became worse 
when Italian education authorities 
insisted that foreign students must 
not only liave a reasonable com- 
mand of the Italian language but in 
addition a working knowledge of 
the technical terms in the subject 
of their choice. 

“ We found we needed specialists 
to tench specific terms, so we 
brought them in from Italian 
Faculties to give guest textures on 
the terms used in specific science^"' 
Grego ' says. 

Ho adds: “We found n.urselvea 
somewhat in die position -nF a school ' 
oF language— instead oF a university 

? repaving students For' teaching 
taliaii culture abroad, or giving 
them u diploma in I til linn 'culture. 

Tlie university worked mu a 2, 000- 
word vocabulary fur the elcmentury 
tlircc-montii language course. But 
again tlie influx of Arab, Asian and 
African students crcuted problems. 

11 For them our lnnguuac- is pinch 
more difficult. I mean if you tel) a 
apune.se about the pluruh he just 
oesn’t understand because his lan- 
guage has no plural. My European 
studoiiLS of course had much less 
trouble — so you get a widening gap 
In your own class between Euro- 
pean and Arab or Asian students,’’- 
Professor Chiuchiu says. 

One factor, however, worked In 
favour of the troubled . Perugian 


J 


we live in a free market and there 
is very little wq can do about con- 
trolling the prices", he suys, some- 
what solonionically. 

With the flood of students from 
the Middle East the university had 
ip Face a new phenomenon ; the 
•.nomadic tendency of its now stu- 
dent population. 

“ Suddenly they vanish from a 



from Charlotte Beyei.’^ ^ . 

FAtoALtO 


fo th^ 'year' 20flb g- college-level stu- ‘ 
aent may not need to attend a fiixi- 
versity .on a'daily bails, The' hfo. 


down at his talking, 
pome ■ 'computer" end' proceed" to - 


m(j liter 

learn ; at Ws own 
be eqiiailly true 


ace. This will 
or nurses; Car 


mechahjcs or people who wadt to 
acquit teduiieal aid I Is, says Patrick • 
Suppes. ,"TWs. -. urbane computer 
expert .who directs tnB Institute 
Madiematioal Studies in - the -Soria! . 
Sciences at Stanford University, 


believes that -the use of com- 
puterg pfor.-eduoatiqn will icon tin us 
to efcpdndL T ' ■ f- , 

' ; has a> relatively 

smkll jWfientage of its adult JopS , , 

lation wiin hate M ipost-secondary teaching 
education/ : vHll Ve^toi‘Tn. seminars 

Crease of ’■ * 

Britain .t 
plumbing 
The comput 
indivi 



discovered one 7n Vvoro ffo e U tm* ■ . onl y. t0 ^appear, some 

dents U a .foreign student. months Jater ps i|' nothing had 

The walls of tiie foreign unlvetslty “ “* 

; : . are daubed with political slogans — p „ ,, up tPe 
i . In Arabic. Police ere : calledf . •- • W 

i i : ! ¥ Ma A., eo ? "Ou t. other. 

^ - went « work Au- the 

foi* fesnoved ris tlie inbon-w-thaugh 
the resulting traffic jams qud 
brawls are Very mpbli a problem .at 
doorstep. 


European universities students un- 
able to enrol at home headed for 
the open universities in Italy where 
Humerus efrmsus has been abolished 
for more than a decade and facul- 
ties are 1 open to everyone with a 
secondary education. 


fondness as the spearhead of Italian 
culture abroad. 

So while Italian universities doub- 
led their student population (with- 
out tlie addition of a single new 
staffer) the teaching staff at Perugia 
lias increased four-fold over the last 
Fivu years to SO members today. 

A-od tihe Government exerted pres- 
sure to make sure no student wish- 
ing to learn Italian was turned away. 
For gleiqeotafy add medium langu- 
age courses it Is not even required 


a safety valve to defuse a potentially 
explosive situation. The answer was 
decentralization. 

Tile first effort failed. Universi- 
ties In Florence, Bologna and even 
Siena showed little interest in 
running language courses for 
foreigners. 

“ Then we thought why not de- 
centralize regionally, keeping oiu* 
university with its vast experience 
ni charge of other regional 
branches , says Professor Grego, 

So, as from January 1980, short- 
term language students arc being 
sent to nearby Spoleto, another hill- 
side town of great cultural prestige, 
Follgnn, a small town 20 miles from 
Perugia, Assisi, across tlie valley 
and the famous seat of the Fran- 
siscan monks, and finally tlie pic- 
turesque hilltop town of Gubblo, 
visible from Perugia at the rim or 
tho horizon. 1 

“At all those places we Iiavo 
bought or are buying old paJazzI to 
con vert thorn into lecturo halls. The 
staff will be our own. hi other 
words . we nra separating tho Ian- 
gunge courses from . the cultural 
courses ”, says Professor Grego. 

In Perugin Itself the university 
lias bought nn old nmtrli -making 
factory which will bu converted into 
.tne headquarters of tlie ltinguago 
school. 

But then the courses at Perugia 
bs unusual as the composition 
or its floating student population— 
which -changes colour almost ovary 
year. (Last yoar it was tlie Syrians, 
this yenr the Iranians who provide 
the bulk of students.) 

The basic, course is the three- 
month elementary language course 
(popular Iu summer) next is n £iye- 
ntonth language course . and a 
nine-month “superior” course. The 
university also offers nine-month 
courses in Etruscan and ancient 
Italian cultures and courses for 
teachers of Italian abroad. 

Tiau per cent of students are 
gtanted scholarships, including a 
E160-a- month living, allowance by 
the Italian Foreign Ministry, 

, If' Italy has been the cradle of 
western civilization fur centuries. 




When naked if miy of -his shiife*’ 
ever oxnress fear at having ft.*, 1 : 


iiversity’s administrator. . 
.Where did tnev go ? <f Oil ti 
inntries, (o ' visit frjoqda, 
ork 

ffi 


countries, 
went tq work : for I 

West Germany ”, no 



some 
summer in 
qdds^ “It does- 
create problems. ' We just .can't 
take tlipm bock like that" ... " 

It (s> ho .surprise then .tliat : 40 


tides' either *for.. political rear 
sons pr because they Bid nonqualify, 
for enrolment at the fpw over*, 
crowded home universities. Deter* 
mined to obtain an education. In a 
world whoye. a degree seemed a 
vital prerequisite for success, they 
headed for Italy, some taking. pdvan- 


Euglish, Spanish and. French stud- 
ents enrolled at Ufo 'city’s : academic 
institutions. • • 

. Before and after the Second World 
War- it was Americans, Canadians 
and Australians who made up the 


course, jhey ore usod to te* 1 * 
grn(jors- /.If six-yea r-ol * 

. problems 
Etqriford 
trOltble’.. . . 

He finds that, .liis .studeflitJ^-ri,' respect for our 
learning with computers. ‘ ' 

mncliines allow them to 


Long live Khbmeinl ” proclaims 
. slogan'. “Down wifli KLomeini” 
proclaims' an ouier. An eMorly man 


pet' 1 cent* of stu^enu >geof bilateral education'' agree- 

form language eoutees never sit for ■ vxeuUi. others with no more than 


their examinations. Of the remain 
dor, Professor Grego saak, only S 
per ceut foil, 1 - ' 

■Two ,'f detprs haVe; . prompted the 


montlily 
tiveis. 

■ Almost every one of 
comers wants ■ a chance 


pocket money from rela: 


die new- 
to study 


Patrick Suppes > 


takas 
and in' 


SteMS 

the computers are available 


computers arp 
i gau and,teevei 
: Relucfantiy jie : 'tTdnl 



flood df forpigd student migration medicine, architecture or engineer* 
' td' Itdly. :: ' >• - ing 1 at an ltaliau university, yet to 

(1) with ntmierits cZmuui at other - qualify for eutolmeat at an Italian 


and examinations. 

An “A" lev&l certificate is re- 
quired only for tiie superior langu- 
age course and' die cultural courses. 

And -white this' autumn the uni- 
versity blocked enrolment 'for the 
“quickie” language courses the 
blockage did- not effect the culture 
courses wiilch the "administration 
sees as its main adnu 

But with .Third World countries 

Insisting on the clauses of bildteial ' froim rffc Middle East. 
education . agreements, with more . As It was 'in, medieval days, Fe is 
foreign . students demanding ■ I an- ugja is still an academic inlisstoiie, 
guage courses, with a city fndgued maybe not so uuicli for 
by tiie arrival .of more and more now but fbi‘ the young students of 
strangers, the university bad. to find other cootinents. 


bulk of tho stUdeht population, man|y 
of them die. soils' and daughters of 
Italian migrants now sufficiently 
afflueut to scud their ■ Children 
abroad to study " in the old coun- 
try".- - 

In the. sixties. cahie the sens 'and 
daughters of- tlie bourgeoning young 
African nations and over the past 
five years .the student, bulk came 


German com^rehensiye 
universities less popular 


Wtti itj abuity tp bro- .vW. we 'coqiputei- nermife ” ! Yoti haVe to put bb 

^^“iB ‘will I : At.- Uidversky- or. icblWgo ' leWl !:' 

- • =ppmputerb' uSfoi ' ' ' He 'dow W thlul 


ample, ‘is just, trying to Integtete 
all its colleges of education With 
universities; And Berlin Is 


thinks that . 
" suited Jor taac 


Computers, are 
chjqg drills iSbd 
age ■ 



onro^mCnt ami -tiiat are rether ex* 
TMSiye to offer. Only a few Stan- 


d'll replace 
allow a gq6d 
manager 




chfidreif. . 

so^Hdai’ 

v The Romantics - 
practice.'. “ 
absurd t< 


izod aivanoed; vocational colleges, 

o— ». BUU «.,„n >r. muun icss , A development in Bavaria is, 

.1 ’i 1 l L ,,, . christened the comprehensive uni- 

i"®"/] 1 ® gopoi-al impctui for te- versify tit- 'Bambeia . , a university/ 
aud pxpanslod iled- ln qQlck i TMc js m6w . ,tiian « piera, ■ change 

oEjlqmei. Recording to tim original 
concept the npw^ com- 
ity 'was to become 
iinlng of ;eqdiQrs’ 
acts 


like 

S r cob 
i less 




U ' ' pf.i. tljefo—flva in ‘Ndrth- 1972 reform c 

ft ' -FW?, f u< little ■' later, prqheqrive. prd 

' 1 - ^9 petJ . tUrtwaraitJ “/ the , R .centra fojr, foe ^olnln 

i w at ! Hpgen : ' one ' in . 1 u, arts and . social . science s.u 

Hess an j and, three Ini .Bayisrla (In- for primary as well, ,M tewer dud 
ciuaniE thtf Hheologicdl - college at d pppr . secondary fowl ,of .schoollpg 
ri i x • . l h, id'* L *flie-. Arm$d -Forces based ■ qn ' eft. .fntegrated and co- 
' * ' qra|dat^.j)Wgr^ihmp. .. .^j- 


This has never 1 been', realised - and 
his- now bean officially burled, In- 
deed, for 'feme time; ivheij it liccjune 
obvious tit at Cpusidej’obly fewer ten- 
chars- woujd bp requited b|»yv had 
dieen anticipated , ip .the past, . tlie' 
compi'ahenxive i 'university bad been": 


: ‘ . one kiHd ^raiTethb -^‘st L 



Hungary steps up : 
iyar on unqualified : 
schoolteachers 

from’ Su$ Master man . 

• ■ ,’ j- .VIENNA 

Hpngary has increased its’ effort^ te 1 
reduCe ,the . number df unqualified r 
teachers In schools, According to . 
part. ; of : the Annual - government 
report on the state of education. 

In the ' postwar . period bhe 
number of unqualified touchers 
repwiried around ! 2 . per '- 1 cent. 
ilhtUi . In ' ■ tlie. . 1 it: 

auddehly inCj'ORSdd. This- ■, waa 

because, the authorities' hdd railed 

would , . be 

t . __ . to accom- 

niodatp , a .bppai in, the 1 number.- of 
pupjls wluch cquiil piisily have be.on 1 
; Foreseen; •! ; 

: jn jesponsei tq mounting criticism 
the. authorities 'Started evening dud' 
correspondence cburse.f 1 for tea-' 
cbete which 1 resulted iu the number 1 
'of ‘" those • withoht.' "qualifjqutions 
being reduced to 5 pdr cent by 1970. 
By X978, however, tile percentage 
■hSd risen to qiorq Hiftn^. :, . ' 

r < By’ Iricrehsing the;. number'; of 
plaees ja Hungary’s . tester training 
stbopls-qnd tile number «f jittrt-tbni 

'bourses ' ‘ * 

thattl 

'unqda , 

cbn t’igain in the qear 'future/ 



■ses tile -Hmigariaqs , noj^v hops 
they dad reducfe'thef.ifumberipft 
is li tied teachers io beTow2 pfeti 


Mexican research ‘suffers 
front lack of resources’ 


from GmllZubryn , 

MEXICO 

Mexico lacks the resources for seri- 
ous scientific research. 

Dr Edttuindo Flores, 

National Council . 

Tecluiology.'- 


In 1974 Mexico had 1-6 investiga- 
tors for each 10,000 inhabitants, as 
compared with the 2.3 and 25.9 per 


S art m Hie rrogra . 

endemic ColUvboratiqn, he said the 
lack of funds pbrafsted m spice of 
the Governnjent’s recent Contribu- 
tion : of 11 , biuion posos -(about 

f250m5 .tOTVards.'’ research. . J t ; r -^ uiunoijr or people invmvea ip tma 
He^ aka cmmplalnjed timt - there nb itforo. than 12i600, of. i :whbm 
ws 8ii inopportune dUUi button 14 p0 ^ ceirt bod' dqctoraies, 39 .per 
2\ op °y ® s cent masters,- If per caut'’ Specialist 

.and > Biat 'tfiere wus ^ n o,' well-defined caitiflontes, 44 per Cent ^ncenrinte 
or co-ordinated ■ policy on science degrees and 12 per cent preparation 

tn : 

rah rp.niiiuvc nf. - ivu>nrr.Ii ran. _ * fores lOtfOEled that GOO rOP 


pent. There r^vete no valid statistics 
for the current rat!6 In . Mexico, 
although It had -probably not- 1 shown 
any marked improvement. 

« Indicative of die -low research 
activity in Mexico was the official 
figure- of about 10,000 ; current 
, i-csearcii plojccis. " Ho ■ 
number of people ' iHitelved Ip this 
■Q.tiia 



lofoiniatian 

trict ( Mexico City abd ^ its siiburbs on .projecte' under token by the 
environs)"' ' • f oreigii IdyestigntoM tvaS’hot avail- 

In ^19771.- Slate uni titles ' "had »bto from any. oFficiul source, i 
fepeht ! bh; 1 average than per. 1 Ftealdy, ffo Ploros ilndlcntod Brat 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLBmw^ J 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


Government pin ns to reduce pub- ._ 

Campus and government must 

die nature and character Df the uni- R -m . ' V • 

S33? reach new understanding 

The speed with which the Govern- # 

£ Strained and suspicious relationships between Britain’s 
SSf JSfSsI DES ’ UGC and the cvcp need improving, says 



Camus 


fcosemarie Jones discusses 
an author whose work is as 
relevant today as when he 
died 


wishes to have enrolled lit to J 
versities. c 


Twenty years ago luuay /uuen 
to reDrosont *whn* n .i, Wa t Snt( *' Camus wns hilled in a car accident, 
more P lnchisiv^ l i?«i« Sh ° e ond 20 years later the sense of loss 
miHrv Ir Xf ilSS 1 ?.. o£ ‘“d, remains: loss of a man who, had 
rJip C (ws?i ^l us& «wi he lived, would not yet be old; loss 

, .l whjdi dae. Carer of work unwritten, a new cycle 

„ tU L a °d CVCP & which Camus considered to be just 
have sought agreement on thlj h beginning when he died. 

? rd 1 riy and Ie « hf Yet more of Camus’s work is 
SrSS»i Bnd w ^y„ t h°y available today than at the time. of 

be seeking an earlier and his deatb> The last -decade has. seen 
tenia tic solution to the koMf-'.. the publication by Gallimard of 
educational and financial lung writings, hitherto unpublished or 
sently confronting them.' i'. which could be consulted only with 
Tile British universities, u! difficulty. La Mort Heweuse, 
are not organized in such a W Camus's unpublished first novel, 
as to facilitate the common U appeared in 1971. and the Ecrits de 
tiou of such policy initiadvehi Jeunessc, a collection of essays, 
less to mount a conceited criticism ami imaginative frag- 
further and advance them «J| moots written between 1932 and 
the CVCP as presently cbo^' 1934, in 197.1. These were followed 
or some members of it. or so** in I9? 9 by tho two volumes of Frag- 
group as may be sanctioned menu d'un Combat , a collection of 
can rise to this challengi to J ou ™“ ltan written between 

clear. Absent some disco* J? 38 antl 194 °* aild Journaux de 
means of doing so. howanr I notes m ? de durin S Camus’s 

UGC will not only be 3 visits to tlie United States in 1946 
take the lead (lest leatim l and t0 , So . uth America In 1949. 
defiault to the Government) fa. . Fascl "f hn s a f ar ® these pr vi- 
be needful of doing so wbDes L eged gdrnpse , s int0 . && asides be- 
ing the universitiM* reluct*!' Co«ius’s major works, and 

operation on the one hand i . s ^ , ! l P cant lfl illuminating aspects 
res&tinc the evident effnitTi oE . ™ oeuvre which may have ra- 
Government to ltak tha UfflV ^ivedreJamelyiess a^on.they 

its m °T v i 6w S“K Vta’Sclur. ind 

There is much .at stales htftr the reader mav have' built un from 


Albert 


per cent, portend ns much for 
die nature and character Df the uni- 
versifies and their relationship io 

K nunent as they do for their 
•term financial well-being. 

.The speed with which the Govern- 


or tire Government's spending in- 

enrolment of overseas students, and DES, UGC and the CVC 

As strained and suspicious relation- 

David Pierpoint Gardner 

contribute to a heightened sense of * W 

demand ill.titutio.lal .autono^. ft. 


»in ( ..ft e ^ 1,en 1 h « not *« political conflict than are most 
announced its intention either to other major Institutions in British 
BSJSS overturn the Robblna society, the trade unions for 

rfincipie as a matter of policy, and, example, does not mean that their 
I should think, would find it difficult contribution to the nation should 
to do so. Similarly, the universities be knowingly discounted merely 
would be hard pressed to cooperate because they have problems defend- 
in the closure of one or more uni- mg themselves in the rough and 
versities In order to preserve the tumble of the political world. 

WSSS 0 4?°» a ^. ng ihe be 

unenviable choice of acquiescing in P 1 *®* within the context of an 
an erosion of standards or confront- $• d ! clsi _? n . by 


and governing 
ing them. 


pressures confront- 


The response, nt least in the accounts, in no small measure, for 
ppimon of this observer, would be the interest others have in how 
more beneficially made by the uni- British universities are faring, 
versities were it to acknowledge: (a) All of this, of course, is well 
Untun'to threatened economic con- known. What appears to an inter- 
dm on; (b) the long-, rather than the ested observer, however, Is that 
short-term nature of it; (c) the the forbidding long-term prospect 
likelihood that the present Govern- for the financing of the universities 
nient will ba little deflected from and for their relationship with UGC 
its intended, course; and (d) the and government Is commonly attri- 

twvihdiv! 1 lima . *<• j L .. * _ * " ■ 


3?i?JIf S i!? n ^i^Tik t0 h ril i Se v efi i Sen ; announced its intention either to 
? ®* academic life have helped suspend or to overturn the Robbins 
nrm„n^ V ' ,,S ei everywhere and Principle as a matter of policy, and, 
HE 0 toSSJfr "Sw L a,1 j 1 *°uld think, would find it dffficult 


SSTob! W =5 the 
the forbidding long-term prospect ? of those remaining, 

for the flnancfng of the universities il? a?e £ , t * ie universities the 


proba bility that, should a new Gov- buted by academics more to the 
arament replace the present one change fn government and to gov- 
sponer than expected, the universi- ern mentis view of the British eco- 
ttto would have little reason to nomy than it is to the events of the 
beUeve i that dieiir place on the past three decades that have so 
uational scale of spending priori- altered British higher education, 
ties would materially improve! This is not to say that the change 

.Thus,, a strategic rather thart a in government last May had no 
tactical response would appear to be m *t*rial influence on one’s present 
deserving of the greater emphasis if 5?°*° .« Bloom about the future 




mending priori- altered British higher education. which will doubtless find Li? There is much at stake b«,V 

ly improve- . This is not to say that the change Q y ia the midd4e . «« h^eS^ todav a Teim S ll Government would be well *4j 

government last May had no ua “ a, ‘ , . S- eSStaS LlS 

aterial influence on one’s present , Some short-term slippage in stan- in univerShf^SSlS 1 * reductlons indentions for the nation's** 
nee of gloom about the future dards (eg, student-SFw ratiSS fUnding ’ ^es and .why they i& tbai 

lancing of the universities. There ina y be regarded, however oner- f ron * tIla Government’s stand- be adequate for the 


■"B uuycuimcui ior toa purpose -u- — W- 

o£ either exacting more resources 5u *? «° cbar 8e oversees students 
or shifting the burden of deciSon- ^ 50n °? llc co ^ of tho j r edu- 

makmg m these matters to govern- » a S2"'j He F a M 811 ia ?l e i vital to 
ment ftself, probably in the form of BHram s interests, whicit Should 
the UGC which wiff doSdMflnd - av A been worked out among inter- 


available today than at. the time. of- 
his deatb> The last -decade has. seen 
the publication by Gallimard of 
writings hitherto unpublished or 
which could be consulted only with 
difficulty. La Mort Heureuse, 

Camus's unpublished first novel, 
appeared in 1971. end the Ecrits de 
Jcunesse, u collection of essays, 
criticism ami imaginative frag- 
ments written between 1932 and 
1934, in 197.1. These were followed 
in 1979 by iho two volumes of Frag- 
ments d’un Combat , a collection of 
Camus's journalism written between 
1938 and 1940, and Journaux de L‘Etd, reveal Camus’s intense 
Voyage, notes made during Camus's delight in the ndtural would and in 
visits to the United States in 1946 particular in the climate and nature 
and to South America in 1949. of Algeria. This experience of feel- 
Fascinating as are these privi- ing himself close to the natural 
leged glimpses into the asides be- world tnnrked him profoundly ; 
tween Camus’s major works, and from this, in part, he derived the 




■j ... , ukiiicu hiv 

significant m illuminating aspects sense of the richness of the present 
of his oeuvre which may have re- moment, a joy in living which in- 
ceived relatively less attention, they forms all hl s work and reintroduces 
do not, as yet at least, affect a' positive note inm the nil.tnn. 


a tong^-teim effort to secure both vat ” e Bovernment, surely bps had 8en «y avoiding a major and debili- wll y *is decision was made: (a) 
their financial Integrity arid their s " c 1 h an .5L^ t,jbu V I ?, or ? byway of, tating confrontation between goverh? 6^n>lmentof overseas students 

hj^Wtionel prorqgative* against « 2fe a a J^^ d &; M, S. d“wng .then of and the - umversitieivSiclf. trebled -.during this dlcadej (b) 

government les s concerned with the substance. .The history p£; higher ,. confroptatidn, one m j am t ekp^^t *be scale of domestic public supdom 
established conventions of govern- « d ^faon ■ in Britain stoce the wat 1 , ^h i&ove fponi ^e that could be expect^ in behalf of 

■«. ailnmh at least It: seams tn will haiu HinhM 1 m An, Ac j 


i'V^: 


: 4I.; : -■ 

; 

■ - • .• 

! 

iifiv : 

; r . : 

i '<•> « -f ;? ' 

' V •• . 


mm ■ ■ 

■ . 


rhan ^“i 0 * * il1 ' money to that df ins(itutiorial aum- fierieas students V manageable 

with reducing public expenditures. *9 . do stith- the future of its nomy. ■“ • from. a political Standpoint!^ the 

British higher education, has JSaS* ' ,the rfiqent For example, if Jt should be the 8“^. ^val of cut? projpoted fq? 

undergone a fundamental tradsfor- Thl^ ^ i, W -ft'ttw 'Sfi- -SW i expenditures has been 

motion since , the. .end of the War, ASS ? « ..rt^danU. to‘- unacJeKdlf® bniver. 


undergone a fundamental traidafor- 
.uwtion since the : end of die War. 
These r chaitgds 1 were brought' about 
Hr. a nation then renowned as much 
. fw? the conservation} . of its .higher 
S d!U SS t i onal .policies , as . for . the 
• * .gold if standard, add high achieve- 




nan . L tn^ unm 
.potential pur 
dent, costa ca 


™ d0 not . as yet at least, affect 

i l vlew ofllM* materially the picture and estimate 

*fie reader may hove' built up from 
Governtnenc would be well m tho public, contemporaneous writ- 
|°. • toftrifrtlr ^ ^ ings and utterances, and it Is on 

injbentions for the .nations <* die basis of these that judgment of 
aftdes and -why they Blink (MU, Camus has been, dnd still must be, 
be adequate for die educw formed. Why is Camus still read ? 
purposes and national tater^f ' Why is it that still today he pro- 
have dn mind as against m: vokes admiration or criticism, 
uiem in a policy vacuuqi, it » rarely indifference ? The reasons 
the. Government pr .do* k if' , might be sought in two different 
intend <0 sustain me Hobblfe **!: but related directions: Camus’s 

ciple? .The. 'Goveriimeat. n^L.favi,giiiative Work, and his concern 
uniyeri ri^. must . inti* f ■ wth political issues'. ; 

decision! The UGC might . 1 - pirst . .tliera Is toe evidence of 
and in a somewhat,' more «*** ' f* 6 contmiied interest in Camd^s 
way topn da customary, W eW, abd' particularly 'fic’- 

its . own. view boto m .to d* Rj. tional, wn tings. If hig protagonists 
Rpsed. spending, lhnits and **5 „ ™ n P l ceeaq to' provoke, disturb and 
t«>J]eotives them solved. perplex, it i s largely because they 

sities would alien ■’ at 1 least .mfy V ® of the stuff ' of myth. 'Less 
whet they , are to confttoi 7 t y ara ^ ter < , , than indiridtifels 
should ho . given *P]PPea of mbch of toeir particu* 

or time to fdminlato.noi and reduced td easentims, they 


A positive note into the all-too- 
frequent bleakness of modem liter- 
ature. 

Yet ho chose often to turn away 
from those areas in which his per- 
sonal happiness and satisfaction lay, 
in rather the same way as he chose 
to situate liis fiction and drama 
in a resolutely secular setting, ex- 
ploring the irony of a world with- 
out God, despite his' own continuing 
dialogue with Christian thought. 
This does not mean that Camus 
Was either a pantheist or a Chris- 
tian. simply that whatever his own 
recompense, whatever * intimations 
he may have had of an order of 
truth Inaccessible to reason, his 
choice was to deal* ‘with the world 
of contingency -‘and human falli- 
bility, the world of experience ap- 
prehended by reason and the senses, 
td ' transcend -'the -aesthetic, indi- 
vidual leveU and' involve himself 
With wider, public concerns. 

’ “So a considerable proportion of 


Camus’s work; wds ' given 1 bvdr to 
Specific conteftipWary ouistioris 1 ,' 
notably those articles which com- 
prise Actuelles I, Actuelles II and 


bfiLwilUng 1 ,!!! 
to accept the 
it r Would-, be 


recedtyeari.'The CVCP 


i given over .to moro inriiw* 
end : Attention, rft®* 1 . 
ordinmdly occur 
such . deciriori-hwcihR. 


: a i , of “ l0c *] °* . particu’ 1 vidual level and' involve himself and reject any means, system or end 

of time to formulate, n JSSSLffJiS? S 110 ^ 1 Jo essenbtis, fch^y with wider, public conterns. that- oppressed or held cheap'hliman 

DWn.o^ttions pn tilo flwMW: Drought to .Cbpfrtnt toe timeless ' So a considerable ProDortlon of Jtf® and its quality, 

and objeotivej l^w. to Uv^fei' « wprM Camus’, work wS Xen bv!! to . Fo *- this lie has been admired, 

Qp^niment too i| eyil^ suffering and specific contetop^i'aiV ■ qu6stioris‘, ^ tbis ala0 he has been criticized 

a cooperative to Wdi no a priori Stably those ”rticle7 which com- ho1n points on the political 

. 'll i.-.-jj, 22?2!fl?- are giv !9' ln w4lich tile only pr k e Actuelles I, Actuelles II and spectrum, for it is a position which 

ara toe present. moment Actuelles III: chroniques algtr- rals “ uncomfortable questions. The 

be “nSS? i! tonnes. The:- range is wide and ens . uln B years of war, violence, ter- 

4 55,™^ h y the individual, for jlim- reflects issues- - as diverse as rarism f arid , intimidation, the 

M SrS’ -,jj, the, famine, ill ' toe -Kabylie region C 2W 8 ln,n° d L ty be^veep thel950s 

r ?, K 6rot«i^^ n L y i^ 9Westl ? n , ^ of 'Algeria ift W39^'the nature, of ^d toe I970s. have made the- issues 

mfipti. ^! agpnist ^.' bn^cting. .their, own the press, capital ’punishment and w Idl which Catnus was concerned 

ft' the relation of the ^tist to bis time * raley^nt. If not. n&re so, 

.^ 8 Tfie relevance for . the reader now to our point in history: . . 

W0.«&:-W w | &gR ^PutemHrected addreraed point- lies perhaps less' in the '-particular Camus waa not someone whd gave 


plan of ats. own- bua 
defend .established - .praci 


t 1 . At present whdto 


nd'4 obji 
ire tiki 




^accept • or reject 
H8S*? Ce proposes. 


*o , point- iio s perhaps less’ in the '-particular 
ig hito to circumstances than in the- .nature of 
e, tq cpm- Camus's respotisa.i as is evidenced 
rethra^.tp by ‘the two Issues which darkened 
ergymei)^. Camus’s later - years, and appeared 


'siege was predictably net 

tk>n». of hjeher education has bapn ^tton** : affliction to. be avoided. . ’ tu . 1 . • ; Si,. 

‘ precedent jn- British histfinrl . whatever. the cost ; end (e) it dis* .' aiS J q of course, has , . 222i '™ nd f/ a what. : might have , Snce 


policies i 
• 1 The ai 
the Brlh 


answers, and if this again gives rise 
to- criticism and impatience in some 
quarters, it also ■ Indicates his dis- 
satisfaction with the facile dotation; 


— -r • » JCBIO.' nitu '• aUUDMCU ... , , - j- . 1 

;ar- to ' cast- a shadow on 1 the positions P®"“cal or otherwise. His questions 


problems,; vriqb' ho upheld: the split -with Sartre in 


convenient 


what , might -have,. Snce^uid ,< 
tile universdtaesx - 


Robin McKie and David Jobbins report 
on two new Parliamentary committees 

TT i • • . Cabinet members Pym, Joseph and 

I IT § ( J obn Stevas voiced concern 

JL-JXFJ. lAIlflg JX for the setting up of the new group. 

And jn general, their proposal 
^ was a popular one although some 

II VPr I members of the Cabinet voiced coni 

v T UIv cern. In. particular, Defence Secret 

• . • . tary Francis Pym was worried about 

CIPI ATITlC?iC* the Inclusion of defence research 

Ijvldl Ulo 113 lt l tit® committee’s proposed terms 

of reference. Similarly Industry Sec? 

Britain’s scientists are anxiously “ u^fwnlr nmi^' 1 

looking forward to 1980 to see if the £? ?' h „ a . I 

two now Parliamentary committees ?h/ Vroun^ S fl Z» D I ^ ^ 

investigating science issues measure of wark 

llo rn exnerfaiion« 0 . tlle new Commons select com, 

■They ^11 b^askinB « .he n.w ““ K ‘ ucori ”"' sc!cncs “”<! 

bodies can effectively carry oh the Hnwevai- nnart ‘ 

much respected work of the now- p v m's urlrturp^fln 
defunct Commons select committee SSetfc!^ i n C |l?.i 
pf science and technology, scrapped tn T nr H>« l L 0I1 i S 
oniet 0[ tl,e 

Tlta new Congressional-style " ouse of 

Commons select committee on 52^** antoS? Ju 1 Si; ? t W' waf 
education, science,' and die arts has =.. 0UtJ ent “ lw ' as tic about tho new 

hod to pick up the mantle nmld * ... : , 

a relative blaze of publicity not bacif < eivfm 1S? 

accorded to its predecessor. ?{. H FtaSkoS 1 - j a u’ 8 

While its nine members— fivo EeS ‘Si® 1 1. h .“ p t ,l, JR ^ 
Conservatives, three Labour MPa, “filAjS ' wl A ,isl of Uko1 ? 

and one Plaid Cymru MP— liojvo J dia , w, j U P a,,d 

ciioson higher education and arts 5«J5_ J l,c H de name ® 

subjects for its first nvo investiga-' i odd ! I ,r ®sorjf 

tions, science topics are well repre- ESjAlfpi So f iely > i ora 

seined on the short list the com- ? ‘E# ‘L 811 ? othor - s ' How< * 

mittee has drawn up for tho near 5^®* Jr®?® .flV a 8 i ar f * n 8rea ' 
future. ^ demand na scientific ad mi n is tr a tort 

This is not surprising ns Mr John ^ 0J ' took 

Osborn, a member of toe new com- „ commitments. Never, 

mittee and Conservative MP for ^ extent of scientific 

Hal lain, is also vice-president of tho nJ If,** ?■ ,.! f!. L 5 , , e Lords, th| 

influential back-bench scientific ^ not ack ^ or 0I " 

committee experienced chairman. 

One major task the MPs hove „. A _ l ? d in __ ma ^. this will be t 


Britain’s scientists are anxiously 
looking forward to 1980 to see if the 
two now Parliamentary committees 


war undoubtedly did not correspond 
with liis own hopes. There were 
some — and one thinks of Jean 
Daniel, Jules Roy and Jean SSnac— 
who were able to envisage with 
greater equanimity and even achieve 
that most difficult of acts of renun- 
ciation. But tlie nature of Camus’s 
personal wishes in no way invali- 
dates the legitimacy of the prin- 
ciples he upheld. Ho believed that 
the voice or the minority should be 
heard in all situations, together with 
the voice of the majority, and that 
violence was everywhere to be con- 
demned, irrespective of the perpe- 
trator. Hls very consistency over 
the years meant that he was not led 
to compromise his position, nor 
obliged to reinterpret hls pHst in 
the light of a shifting present. 

For one of the reasons for the 
continued interest readers of today 
have in Camus is that lie was pre- 
pared .to ipvolme himself in, and 
speak out on,one of the most Inflam- 
matory discourses of this century: 
the relationship between politics and 
morals. ' Agaiust those who argued 
that toe ethic arises out of toe par- 
ticular situation and is appropriate 
tp'it, he opposed the view that one 
must Start from toe ethical quesfjbn 


committee. 


One major task the MPs hove "X, waya ‘J 11 ® w , m fa * f 

decided to complete is toe investiga- ®£R ai ? lme j lt '~"^ a ? toe new 

tlon begun by the former Commons i drawn the mqs; 

select committee . into recombinant Beneral popible terms. It will b| 
DNA research — the controversial J' p , and memberi 

issue of genetic engineering.. °in teeth. 

Tlie other topics which die MPs - M 3 ™L a 5 r j da F n t \.' VOrk> 
have shortlisted include support for SfreL ** VQ Powers H 

toe fundamental sciences. Tlie sug- ft Lu d f ma, J? repar H 

eestlon for to is line of investiga- !° MJ®"™ 

non came from Mr Mark Carlisle, gSJ; - ? d ii l ha - s a,w 

Secretary of State for Education, in « ' , „ r * e C jr?15 Iy H ®^?? d V ca f 

a letter to committee chairman Mr w? p ^wli , W ^ 1C * 1 , w ^ 

Christopher Price, Labour MP for i-L J! W * 1 ® ■P“W membert 

Lewisham West. Mr Carlisle said d to , kav « < 

toe MPs might explore how funds pa ?^^ a L.® I 5® c *f]n l ^jowledge. 
for baric science, research, which n °* «>P«rate ft| 

ware " not ■ likely 4 .* to increase . jri xh the sense that 

top foreseeable . future,, poqld bp ^^ d „_ C ^^ 0 JL 3 .^ e l CQ . a ?^.Ct 


whl?P. 


mm-,-- 

Mm 


Itlif 




ii a I \ r U t ■ * 1 ' S 1 * *' . i \' m ■ 

SI! 


injtwrt.on 

^ tob decision made by 1 gaVenn 
:C04nu^ ajjd’- tte, . &u^ ; tlie unIyprpitiflS,;:tQ. 

. S;' 5 ? |c:: erosion ^of attained : 


trum , of... poUtlcal ..tllauehi. . and 
opinion. But moderation in Camus's 
case, did not mean quietism, 
vacillation or turpitude : his whole 
movement was towards action': the 
n “‘ continued effort to work ' forward 
« towards splii do ns which - would 
'.Jr safeguaxd i essential' human i inter* 
cut 9 s ^* ;JP. {FuU ' a «T«nes? ; of the 
Fort complexity 1 and, difficulty involved, 
sincerity,, »i and, , lucid! tv, 
rf t ; discarding,, the . communique in 
L a *| fnVQUr- . of. dialogue, .* The 1 1 samp - 


.aovenknentj , too u ^jv. i 
a jihe tmiverrines 'P^Sf^Eia- 3 
i)Sdeilt todt-to^r. TOjS). 


Mni ( lo -vdti- or to rttlmfy 

Skh,. ^‘dWMkWted, to; be toe 

gs ^ ■&+«* ** 


tne position ano 
French Algerians. 


SS g 5Ti»<i h^ : ;- ^ Wjn jg. ftar. 

lSV»r6«ftd 'ritswnholHhnAtrT-Avlt-h 'Wfirif -fn-.. rnmlilno -A m-l.. l. l 




describes as the ** vitidity of re- i? 10 ™. considered . a^d thoughtful. J* 
search effort. to. particular matters, * 

Surprisingly Ear down the }lst of aoproach no war ad 
PJ 1, — science. administrators' rather then 

dMLBd'tapauT M resMrch co,ln - ei£ 1! X 1 “ Ct “ l mtert^fl« ,V1 M* *5 

dl ThTtb1^' for die ,13 •ee &K^lS’iS: 
select committees, each one oi which noldgy. group . . . ' 

monitors one Government depart- 
ment, were clearly set out by the 
Commons procedure . committee 
which looked carefully at how Par- 
liament could best control the 
executive. ■' 

The theory is that the committees : 
should be able hot Just to look* at 
how accurately spending has been 
matched to estimates but at toe 
underlying * policies' which, '-it was 
felt, often went totally pnexamined, . 

Their, authors hope the new com- 
mittees will'be able to deliver tHe; 
reports quickly enough to influence” 
policy developments through " short, . 
sharp ” inquiries ;in to .bin'bTng issues. 

In a : '.fast-piovlng area such as 
scientific ' development, ".'scientists 
will bg >ager to kee if the daw 
select.", committee can actually 
achieve this aihL . The committee 
intends fb" . : appoint. Specialist - 
advisers to. aid its inquiries. - 

'It is certain however :. tiiab : no 
public .hearings relevant '.to one of. 
the scfence'issues shartlistad oy .the 
committee iyiir begin before the late : 
spring.; The intention is, that the 
committee' ivill fbnduct its Invest!; 

' m tions ip tandem.' At any one'titoa 
it is exp ect ®^ (t will deal with an-, 
education Subject and either an arts ., 
or ; a .science- Is^ue. . .But leading - 
members are confident : that 1 much 
of itslshbrtlisted work will .be Coin- • 
plated within 1 18 ; mbntoe: ' . 

.The 1 meiii attraction of n select 
cdmtiilttee, pn 1 science end: tec bib o- 
logy'based iJf toe JiOusb'of Lordk is, ■ 
toe ; preponderance of 'scientists . 
among too peers. Trt. fact, as LoVtf 
Soaiqes pointed put in. h Utter'. 1 to, , 

House of Commons. IP'aflor-' ^fonman- : 

St John Stqv'as urging .the setting-up 
of ■ the iiew , body, tiverd'- erp . mbfpj 


st Joan Ktqvas urging ,tho setting: up 
of • the new body, m'erd'- are . pi^re) 
tilkh 80 beprV'wim lmowTeagd-inl thfe- < 
fidld of whota l3 ave felloWs.'d-f, -too ' 
Rival s 6 d^tV J::,’'' , 

; f iJ jiiii : *.L7 •» 


some '.of . . Arab population. The irtaas exodus. : The mtfhor U n lecturer irt ? 
B' 1 - Volume of the Europeans at- 0ie and' of toe ot tUe , University of Siissex. 



Kingdom Atomic Bnergy Authority i ' Cablnet membei'a tym, Joseph 
from 1960 to 1964, who pr assured St JPhn Stevas voiced, ctmcctn 
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siM-ii'iies rt-Kiudlvs, ilf lhefa :. 
»«•'»■* ui •• ownership W Ct6 . 

T, "> ?«ryj.*y of (lie politU, • 
*«! nf i-SSRS would be 
without u mention of iountR 
tn.-. among these is 
cmiiniitieil to "radical >££■- 


anxious to i'ca.son itself tliai mi cl ear 
power Is not a special case nf a 
uniquely dangerous, centrally- 


u ally successful events, BSSRS did On other issues, the BSSRS con- anxious to rca.snii itself ilia I mtilear 
not build tip the large membership trlbution must be somewhat more power Is not a special case nf a 
among scientific workers that its theoretical. Initiatives on "women uniquely dangerous, centrally- 
founders liad expected, and for and science ” can deal with women controlled, capital-intensive indiis- 
same years it mainly functioned as in science, where sexist nttimdes try. 

a clearing-house of ideas and pro- and exploitation still prevail, and Thus BSSRS pays n heavy price 
jects among radicals who happened the oppression of women, most f or concern for radical urtlin- 
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In the third of a series on intellectual pressure groups Dr. J. R. Ravetz looks at the BSSRS 

University scientists are likely to be -ur w • A < | sucteiies regardless u f [M- ' 

iSw S3 Loneliness of the society for 

resnonsibilify in science 

iwpuimuiiuj. m aucutc 

ideological aspect of this tulo, in- ually successful events, BSSRS did On other issues, the BSSRS con- anxious to reason itself that nuclear e Uui in its surveys of 

eludes, capital i sni, pairiarcny ana not build dp the large membership trlbution must be somewhat more power Is not it special case nf a hardware. The * ficoloskr fc ' 

imperialism , and me material amonfl scientific workers that Its theoretical. Initiatives on “women uniquely dangerous, centrally- misled liv imliticuf rnriGii. l A 

and psychic rewards that preuomi- founders lisd expected, and for and science” cun deal witli women controlled, capital -Intensive indus- uf the editor's ovcrrldSr!^ 

iwntly white male scientists derive some y ears it mainly functioned as in science, where sexist nttimdes try. mem to the value of VorH 2S; 

hfaSLoml females” ° vp f a clearing-house of ideas and pro- and exploitation still prevail, and Thus BSSRS pays a heavy price disrupted perhaps as far fickay 

author^ nf this unflattering j«ts among radicals who happened the oppression of women, most f or concern for radical nrilto- mesolithic age. But the loffi 

nJfrdt Is one of tL small bu? bo involved in science. Provincial notably In medicine and psycho- doxy: it lacks power-buses uml exeni- nw trenchant exposures ift 
SSrdv Eroun of academics each with branches, which tended to be less J»*» which Is rationalized by plars in the established Trade Union mul cover-ups in the Wgh-tSuJ 

wn political than the centre, came and " science" The " Agribusiness ’’ nn <{ Socialist insritutious, and it is sector. Further away froSS 

re search 6 v/ho l a We intellect ual Sib- ^nt; *««“* elemems attempted group shows how our Food is both i so i ated from th<! comradeship and us such is Resurgence, tSSSt 

stance to the radical criticisms of a re “ H V revolutionary alternative; overpriced . and . sophisticated, intellectual challenge of radical en- * •« promotion of GhanffS 

tiic British Society for Social Re- * n ^ ' moderates eventually found m ampliation of markets, viroiimentalisni. But its choice is through changes in technobnt 

aoonslbllitv in Science (BSSRS) Tlie social and financial support for a , a c/L'«»i fe8 ^ rc1, TJ 10 far from being nil loss: ni least life-style. It would seora tettlh 

Sociatv has lust completed its lentil would-be "corporate conscience of Radical Statistics group has i n theory, it lias a criterion nf what levant, were It not for iuidak 

anniversary celebrations and seems die seJentlfJc community ” in the ?£« jl is , Genuine and wnrih while for ils lion with E. F. Schumacher*' 
ta ™ dSw 1 m, Council for Science and Socle, y * "«“«• <™> f" explain lull, vnoutlc cri,l,uo 

worth consideration, if only ns a f »ur after some years of turhu- ample of “critical silence ” own satisfaction) why the scientific society has gone deeper da, 1 

mirror (however distorting it. may fence- BSSRS created a job for an r£l® ?£ 1IP JL| “ b i- establishment lias such a had record of those mentioned yet : *bj 

be) by XdincadScsclentisK itself to do, and an identity, wliicli ha r e ^l?\Jfl c nC L f °L Z? 01 ?* on matters of social concern. Other oil for? ■ , <• 

may take a look at themselves from-' B*vo It. a Stable,- if somewhat lonely JJj*!, OI 1 j par ^ cu ai cm tlcH 1-science radicals may rush All this uctivitv -snmn VtV 

outside Forthls iomny u'ethe . “dstence Put crudely, this may be - «» >f hfira# is , s } Je t0 *• has teT v£ 

explicit critical massage of BSSRS ■ colled "Science for tiie Workere ”, thSSwl dlsJJeJton The tofn? nc 5’ fvoirtualy succumbing to n Sn | ideas and 3iclS oa!S 

and of other organizations on the For by tiw later 197&s the clianges debate ZtKw ffi? “ f, or ? mor ? 1 diarrhoea; nr find m th“ be onanoihor nlLe 

radical fringe of science. EUid also Co (w wrought by the Health and basic epistemoloeical on esti ml* onllif lJl6,v *£ €0 f atlca l base in Arciulion British institutions of 

the fact of fts being lotatiy isolated Safety, at Work Act were becoming to or iT ystlcnI t,lemes - higher education Is tiiiSI 

from, tile il scientific community ” ■ rMlizad ; and B^RS saw ihe posst said to be " objective ”, and not h^ncepl 01 ®? 1 ® 01 niche occupied of 8 a consciSus policy (is St 
hare. , ... bllity of a radical action that would merely an “ ideological » »ni.L' nB by ? SS «S may not be largo or BSSRS statement iiiinliesl V 

BSSRS was founded in 1969, oftor be appreciated on the shop-floor: of ritws^interosts g Tlil<? is comfortable; but it Is real, and the an inevitable result of tSi' 

* l!».S J W, ri 1 ln °Srt e f ucftt “ n **A-Ul*to* on work- Ire VSf* lu^The 5Kd * i b y BSSRS, however W S S' Tcien7c,l or^ *££('■ 
criticism of science from a socialist place hazoids. . . Science lour mil n sort of NT n jvp slV r e in style i sre equally real. someth in e to do with u< 

perspective. A mixture of diverse To most academics, this may science * f LR . . h ““t ^ denfed that BSSRS 

forces, and motives, led to its forms- 8Com f Hr f roni ‘■science”; But tliere Were It not for an unexamlno/i ! ms a f mntly old-fashioned air about li .^. ta,nly , Jl ‘ America, vb 

tloo', fha very respectable-sounding • ore several real connexions. First, theoretical weakness a LI this neHvffu 1^ a le ^ c 'd 16 period of Marxist editions of populist,' sect ball 

tlt £ ln ™ y de . r , iva , h T„ itS ^ irec i most academics do So^nd ^ W^d be eridSSf a r^lly^lvilj SSKWs i !l S0C V ]y ■ radlcnl S 

origins: n circular letter, signed prefer not to, realize i he conditions group wiili evenr orosDect of irS tho i , , gh f 0| . 1 * hfi nuclear issue in ll ®"» sociully nw«re and rf 

by sotne himdrod eminences mainly in which many workers must spend nent, rapid growth, ifn fortunately r f . c “ f 1 ha « Sl,f fered because is u familiar pan.tli 

of science, calling attention to the their lives: the combined assaults two important teams that are fai ^ 1 . 111 at °msi for peace ■ sct ' 10, , , 

resp ° nsibtu F n on bodies and minds through noise, invoked very frequently are left *n««noua and loyal Bui here, apart from. aiprii. 

•5®“®^ - B »* °« h ®r , 1 who actively chemicals, and mechanical hazards! totally undefined : ‘' canhal ism ” SfSS ?*5 r c f Itlcal A reu P* h *vc of Isolated efforts in Bid? 

promoted It, were motivated by Nor Is it easy to believe how. “until and “ socialism And managed to create nn idemity and worthy educational endcanm»‘ 


a iicw nig-nuusB ui iucua miu i«u- «“u mihuii«uuii pun'i, i Hus usoko pays a neuvy price 

jects among radicals who liappened the oppression of women, most f or concern for radical urilm- 
to be involved in science. Provincial notably In medicine . and psycho- ^oxy: it lacks power-buses mid exeni- 
branches, which tended to be less logy, which s rationalized by p ] m - s i,i the established Trade Union 
political tilifeh -the centre, came and science . The Agribusiness nnd Socialist institutions, and it Is 
went ; radical elemems attempted group shows how our food is both isolated freon the comradeship and 
a reaUy revolutionary alternative; overpriced and . soplilsucated, intellectual challenge of radical en- 

nml 'm-nslaOTitne a. .a.. ,..<,.11.. ItirOUCll 1110111 HUjat I Ofl Ot markfit<i. ..I. ^.11 II... 1.. !» 


a reany revoiunonary anernanve ; intellectual ctiatlenge ot radical en- 

ami moderates eventually found through manipulation nf markets, vlvoiimentulism. Bur its choice is 
social and financial support for a £! . a ' u ‘ , ]‘ 6 *®*rcli. The f nr f rom b e i n g n n | oss: nt lenst 
would-be “ corporate conscience of radical Statistics group has | n tJicoiy, it lias a criterion nf what 
ilifl scjt-nrifJc conuuuiiity ” in the i- 1 * genuine and wnrih while for ils 

Council for Science and Society. ■' ^’ e ?. unt ^ J' efforts, and it cun explain (to Its 

Bur after some years of turbu- .1 *? a « ,,e ex ‘ own satisfaction) why the scientific 

Ic.ncc- BSSRS created a job for an J£i® fjL-JLi «?L»5i en #^ establisluncnt lifts such a bad record 

itself -to do, and an identity, which i, 0 „ ie c J^?5, na L. c „ c ® ‘° r \?°P‘ e on matters of social concern. Other 
gave It. a Stable,-# somewhat lonely OI *j,J par i lcu critical-science radicals may rush 

existence. Put crudely, this may be . R r ^l^f v ?M e ^ ed .i 3 i y 0 tlie ra ! ovant from one “ save-theni u issue to the 
called “Science for the Workers *Ti, C «?!p^ ulu i next ’ evolrtuBl] y succumbing to a 
For. by the later 197Ds the clianges dahLra fi° CUS 0t S i Dr ^ moraI diarrfioca; nr find 

to (w wrought by the Health and enistomolocical iueSn nhhn tJl6,v ^ eD f fi ’f ical base in Arciulion 

Safety, at Work Act were becoming Iffel to or mystical themes. 

realized ; and BSSRS saw' the possf- safd to^be " objective ” and not i ^oend 0108 *® 111 niche .occupied 
bllity of a radical action that would merely an “ ideolodcel " exmes J!»n by may not be largo or 

be appreciated on the shop-floor : 0 f d^ s interests 6 Tills is pursued 9™ nfi > ptaWa ! but It Is real, and the 
education and agitation on work- more intend in the ES jft Sf“ e J y BSSRS ' however abra- 
placc hszaids, . -Science Journal a sort of NLR nf Slv r ® n stylo, era equally real. 

To most academics, this may science. * . car | not “e denied that BSSRS 

e b r, _ , _ n ■ ... ... tins a Tllinri-U nM.tnc i n«..l ..I. 


scorn fw from “ science ”. But tliere 
are several real connexions. First. 


Were it not for an unexamined 
theoretical weakness, all this activity 


19G0s radlcnl euphoria and Lho 
dream of mobilizing the key 
workers of contemporary science- 
based society. 


Once established, the Society 
moved Left -rapidly, and almost all 
the original . signatories soon die- 


sociatod themselves privately or 
publicly. It then went uito a phase 
that could be roughly described as 
“ Now Loft ”, defining its position 
by .,ths slogan “ Science ' Is Not 
Neutral”. This was all b afore the 
Rorhschjld proposals for the re- 
organization of state-sponsored 
research, and so the claim could be 
seen as quite shocking and radical. 
The use of CS gas in Northern Ire- 
land seemed to : present n . perfect 
example of “ ta on-neutral **- science,, 
particularly whoh the inadequacy of 
the tests For. |r harmlessness ", and. 
its nss.as a* lethal, agent In Vietnam, 
were exposed, . 

In spita of this and other inttivid- 


ure surer iu reni connexions, first, meorencai weakness, ali this activity 
moat academics do not, and. would would be evidence of a really lively 

J prefer not to, realize the conditions group with every prospect of imrai- 
n which many workers must spend nent, rapid gixjwfch. Unfortunately, 
their lives: the combined assaults two important tennis that are 
on bodies and minds through, noise, invoked very frequently are left 
chemicals, and mechanical hazards, totally undefined: “capitalism” 

Nor is it easy to believe how, “until and “socialism”. And since ali the 
very recently’, we have had very sins of our capitalist science can be 
many employers who cared little found, in varying degrees. In the 
for these problems, a toothless "centrally planned economics ”, the 
factory Inspectorate and compensa- silence on political fundamentals 
turn regulations drafted and opera- makes tho BSSRS effectively more 
ted against the Interest* of workers. like Amoricaii-style populist ^ muck- 
Scienco conies In notably by its rakers ” than traditional European 
absence: research, on hazards, both socialist revolutionaries. UaUnulA u a 


sive In style, are equally real. 

It cannot be denied that BSSRS 
has a faintly old-fashioned air about 
it, a relic of the period of Marxist 
hegemony in socially radical 
thought. On the nuclear issue in 
particular, it a has suffered because 
of the faith m ' atoms for peace ”■ 
of some of its illustrious and loyal 
rounders. Other critical croups have 
managed to create nn idemity and 
jfiLe e ” ect ‘ y e work, choosing 
n different set of problems to lenve 
unresolved. 

A bridge between “uld" and 
new * radicalism can be found 
in the appropriate technology” 


ted against the interests of workers, like Amoricaiwtyle populist * muck- movement 

“ Science ” comes in notably by its rakers ■ than traditional Eurooean , a . b ? s ® nt Norili 

absence: research on hazards, both socialist revqlu ti onati e? It dioufd be insnira^n,?^ , Polytech nlc. and its 
absolutely and In comparison to said that this preblem SatleaM fSflL “corporate plan ” 
R & D on trivial, unnecessaiv or faced, IE not svste^tiMlfv ttK" Aerospace shoji 


without a mention of iounuR 
in.-', among these is 
coinniiiied to "radical uS- 
mul peoples- science”, but ^ 

I in il mg it easy to mointaiaTi 
elan in its surveys nf seltsufS'. 
hardware. I he licohgin ?! 

trustid hy political radical* £»-' 
uf the editor's overriding S 
niem to the value of socWftS 
disrupted perhaps ns far backs, 
mesolithic age. But the jonnd v 
rie.i trenchant exposures el In. 
mill cover-ups in the high-tedaS 
sector. Further away froniS 
us such i.s Resurgence, coraak* 
i he promotion of Ghandiu b 
through chunges in techndta" 
life-style. It would seonittt*r 
levant, were It not for it* idat 
lion with E. F. Sclmmati&w 
systomntlc critique of: 'tnW 
society has gone deeper tint 
of i hose montiuned yet: vbii' 
oil for ? 

. ■ i 1 

All this activity, some .fi- 
lms been very important hbi 
mg ideas and policies oa e 
might be on another p]awi 
British institutions of I'esearf 
higher education. Is this tfcl. 
uf a conscious policy' .{w ihert ’ 
BSSRS statement implies), «r. 
an inevitable result ot thfeda. . 
of real science, or perhaps . 
something to do with us? 

Certainly in America,, til 
traditions of populist,' sectlondi 
lies, mid locally comrolled el 
lion, sociully nwurc and id 
science Is u familiar pan.th 
scene. 

Bui here, apart from a ipr!£ 
of isolated efforts in mfc 
worthy educational ciidcaf*isn‘ 
Siscon Science in Social tm 
and Sl'SA, Scimice, Tcdmolsgt 
Society Association, and sowj 
standing courses - ill TedmoSoa 
the Open University, riwi 


The hazards group of BSSRS lias Hon 
produced a set of readable and A 


a ngrily minding everyone &. 
Since wo are now well fnto.ajej 
when decisions on tshf 
policy” become Inert#** 


Ideology In/d] Science. 
Although BSSRS has broadened 


effective painpldets, .published a its Marxist theore!l«l baso to 
fr£?ri U V i aQd' organ- Include women as an oppressed $ec- 

S2SSS* tea. tioa of society, it sho Si some nev- 


that partlcipatio 
Which would be 


fSV- A - -■'!»** I projects. An appeal fm- 
ore! «! bl baM Sn to “ft* - broi,ght 1,1 scores *of worth- 
■—eSSS by academics' 0 '" 1 ° f sl ' b "' l “ c ‘ l 

ts JS^ssrrfa&'TriB 

Prm.gadva ^m^ taTdad.ian, ; 
22 &JP- lb . e shoprste wards suffered 


^ .h. ••- 5 ss^^ w 55 B^:,.^* 5 a 


presence hi nubile debate It ^ 
for no-one. Tlio, mirror held U 1 
BSSRS may well be distorting* 
conscious malevolent poliocil*. 
Is not in tho . , experkort ] 
■ ucademics ; but only the town. 
. plncont can ho «irs..thari* , f 
is Ih-Itish and ther efore. h^J 

The author is a- roi?rfef ». , i 
History tnul ■ Philosophy of 5 #i 
ul, Leeds University, ’ • 


means to employers 


(titles, by those trnlnod'Mj! 
sit It*, who know litiloj -uW. 


■ ' i 7 *-"-w , 'e.««,M 6 (iH m MMi •». »*i»*ruv mv wuiuYt vio LU d uiiCM luiinwirt*. ■ technics. One can only. 1“®,, 

. »®«d. ^.presedt unmet by^ the wli: •■ ■ ■' r 1 ’ ‘ extern lo which -lobpl-iiAjJ 

■ I 8 f opV poly tetii h | d -stodeu ts^’ ? tritude ; havealongttaim Jntejlectual advert- Wa 5R^yJde<larid tho inter- duff Idem to ortsu/o (Iih 

' s ' . •.ggl«' -Wte.ld fii^rry-and adtnfnl- P^^oje sUiUeuts. . m , ;.,tage -q ver poly ^chnlc-atudents^i ' to .Indicate In ' deMnd-grade • oppertedw*. • 

■ s mion; '.While : the objectives, of Employers .■jyere also asked to ,I Having.' been :asked to spedfv the the. sik .most impertaii; to' the *' smnpld of’- efUpWLb 

' £^ y *®^ ,nic » .hayo been seqjt irn.dtf--; apectfy ^the . personal : qHal|^viBo^ lh Jmdw f El™ *SS5BlW*s'-An- ability to take examined the progrfes ° f ^ 

: J $9. t, * latIy0v which they wfara. looklngjdtl.rlng an ' -wece'jldoklng, 'the interyiawmi were ; dShS l iSS%»f n ^ ,,T ^f r li of . ,ea * 

been _ described- ^ as a interview. We )po5t: 'ftenuert4ly , , Mked-to es^qto tlve percentage of ’ rated ' W observing o .sdl'W™**.! 

■ 2S^iAffi£ IB 5. *. * K A* mentlaned quality . sought the: t«Me . imewlewed a ’ 

• essential that- Interviewer a of university .'students ; enterm- specified.- ‘Polytethnl? uS unimportance i of ■ ^'.Systematic 

tba concept IS; understood, accented 1 W dtive, and’ ntott^alion Citied-'-'deota. preached the- criteria •■-aienifh ■' graining; f^r university types of expetiertee 

: r. aU- toostt' ^onof by64'Per : cont of omployai-g), caml^ r niore. oFtep Sad ito'iJSity^ SSStSES ‘ ? nd , f< * fSSduates would be 

: --- i; be ;■ ft, , an^deadersh ip- potential (46 pet, 'Wants,; , The SMggeatlo^tha?® ^ U/14. When : seems only fair that ftjf 

■ 1 , 11? WS*?! ■'SSB&ta ; & n - poly, - vwsity. WemsM weV.^uS w','’ 61 ' 0 s ^ t " p a wore policies cohcernlngvgjfjj 

.j . l - • 'SSLSP .«WPMfr«JI utitveriMty - Qhti^teCblrUc, atVdente adaptability (49 ;hlgW loyal, was aeon based on -soutidly • btedd'-Ji 


•5 5 “ n| ll .quAnlpn: a list of 14 '"lufiel polytoclinjo ' 
qualities was. provided and tho inter- -’Sufficient to ortsufc fliai 

VlfiWftrS Wfifti, lv> . ndl'/«ne.« Jn '' • hnnAl'tllD 7al 
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: suave. » iung;[Bim jiiteuectuai adYart- w«w.it«»vjaeci anq tno inter- s»nnnenr to onsuru 

; tage qver poly^echnlc students ,”i s i viewers^, were asked to -Ind t'ca to In '' ' fl'et'diid-gradfl - opportunity* > 
ai Having been asked to spedfythe • ; n !? 3t MpPrtaur : to' the' 1 siilnpld of- eiuplTO 

‘ ' i’.P^i'suliafeuall tl @s '- -for ; ^ich 't W ' ! 'p^ D us°i hlK ' : "^ a ®° ,1 ' ly to e take uxaminei, 0 l<1, ° ^ ^ 

-wece'jldoking, 'the interviewers were ; SShfn ^ ' 'F°W«‘s . of. lea* ' Wplipr of 'huAmM . J 4 JS 
asked ■ to es Hm q te the percentage of " e, SiP? t highly rated 'W observing p •WlM’idnJuH 

those intewlewed whor'renchett^ tW 1 SSrrS^w *BSfe. / fi^Utflr,,sujprls|ng : ' rilieky. ■ ' -•■‘j 

U^S^F-JH^clfled- ‘PolyteCltnlc Jtth' ' “-Systematic 

i./dmim. reached, the criteria - siguifi- ' eriioio?S?c -.o^^ un,Versity types of experictice .on^ 

1 • °fte|i than. uQlvS-sJtv ^ . foy graduates would be 
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rescue versus 


Philip Rahtz on the great debate among 
archaeologists of whether to excavate now or 
wait for improved techniques 

For many years British archaeology sible for the definitive British 


has been dominated by rescue Museum reports on the pre-war 
archaeology. Thousands of sites excavations at Sutton Hoo, of which 


were and are being destroyed, two volumes are available and the 
Archaeology has expanded rapidly third is in the press. He has initl- 
to meet the .challenge, to save uted discussion on the possibility 
as much as possible of this vanish- of more work at Sutton Hoo. His 
ing national heritage for posterity, proposals have gained a good deal 
The argument is familiar, and of support and also attracted oppo- 
results in large-scale funding, sit ion. The matter was debated at 
especially by Central Government, a recent symposium on Anglo-Saxon 
and rhe formation of archaeological cemeteries at Oxford; the argu- 
units in town and country, ments for and against provide a 
“Safe” sites, it is felt, can be left classic example of ethical debate in 
alone until the qge of destruction is archaeology., .. r 
over. In «py case. It Is argued, the The arguments in favour of exca- 
longer they are left, the better they voting more of the barrow-cemetery, 
will be dug, because of increasing are strong. The 1939 finds and ship, - 
technical resources. More informa- ns now finally and magnificently 


tlon would thus ultimately be avail- 
able to future generations, 
i Tliere have always, however, been 


published, are unquestionably 
among the most important of the 
migration period in Europe. If the 


counter-arguments, voiced notably by 1939 ship-barrow was. as most 
ucailemics. rhat rescue archaeology people believe, the burial or ceno- 
does lint further research in a sys- tuph of King Raedwald of East 


tematic manner, ilftit it is largely 
random in the data It generates. 
Sonia unthreatened sites, it is also 
argued, should be dug to answer 
specific problems or to provide parti- 
cular sets of data. It is also felt 


tuph oE King Raedwald of East 
Anglia, then we lmvc here the 
counter-part In dentil of the gran- 
deur of the con temporary palaco of 
Kina Edwin of Northumbria at 
Yeavcrtug. 

To put this into context however 


that the uuhurried and deliberate we need to excavate the other 
research excavation was the only mounds of the group. Were they 

_C J _1 «> , • . 1 i.lrn *ka b-oi.o. I 7n_a A .... I : 


chance of developing new field tech- “Iso the graves of East Anglian 
nioues of archaeology. kings, containing the “ghosts” of 

This is not in fact altogether true boats ? Was the largest of tho 
— the finest excavation ever done in mounds that were dug in 1939 also 
this country, that of the Anglo- the latest before Christianity led to 
British palace and folk-centre at church-burial? Might the site have 
Yeaverlng, was a rescue dig. It has, - even earlier origins, as prehistoric , 
now that it is published, set new finds suggest? Yoavering had its 

standards of excavation and analy- origins in a stone circle, and Sutton . . ^ • • • _ 

sis. Cheddar, another Saxon palace, Hoo may also be an example of the New reconstruction of the Stittor 

was likewise excavated because of continuing importance of an ancient - 

impending destruction. Either religious site. Only further excava- approach as “ an interdisciplinary 
would have figured prominently in tion can answer such questions and programme of field and other 
any planned programme of re- provide more data on. such crucial studies, with its ultimate objective 
search. . subjects as the history of marine die archaeological and historical pro- 

Another problem with research navigation in this period, and file of Raedwnld's kingdom, its' dyn- 
excavation fs that it is very diffi- indeed of the political, social and astric, ethnic, political, social and 
. cul to finance on an adequate scale, ecunomlc basis of the East Anglian economic basis- . 



New reconstruction of the Sutton Hoo helmet. 


.since most resources are geared to K1 U@ ao “ 
rescue. Any safe sites that are dug, Tliere 
for research or training, have In- nrgumer 

creasingly tended * not to oe the beat * ,te - E , ... -- - . - „ ... . - 

:.. but among the worst of excavations. costl r. such a prestigious site should familiar argument— if/ we just dig-- 
Archaeologist's have not been slow attract enough funds to mount an part, that may be quite misleading, 
to realise that if they are to for- excavation of the' highest quality but if we dig all; we leave nothing 
ward their subject in this rescue- possible, and there is at present to Jw generations with better 
V dominated situation, they • must considerable local support. More techniques and different questions. 

. "use rescue for research This mundanely the $ite is also in some We now deplore, for instance, the 
; . has been done by attempting to danger from burrowing rabbits and ■fiajpu 1 * ®£ Stonehenge in the 

.. excavate well ahead of destruction, the depredations of fnetal-detectors. 1920’s which missed most of the 

• ■ so that the work can be done with ? « then to some extent threatened, totonnatimi we need ‘today 

every care. An example of this is b «* underground fencing combined . ™t decision need not perhaps 
the great Viking excavation - ad with adequate legal and police pro- he reached immediately. There is 
r . Coppergate -in York, where Richard tection, or even deliberate burial of- ® Bna f a agreement that the early 
Hail is now in his third continuous tba whole site under an envelope of 
- year of digging and -will go on until clay could overcome these problems. Sutton Hoo shotdd J™ 
i * ; development begins late in 1980- „UpposItion cotnes from hvo camps. . One would be to i establish absolute 

• ;. Indeed the politti? of the York '»• ;» Mtevg* that the site mwtery of this difficult randy site 

; - Archheological Trust is to look wdl! should -be ^frozen” indefinitely «om digging aay «»djstorbed 


kingdom. The next. question is,, If excava- 

Tliere are. thus strong academic tion is resumed, now or in tlie 
arguments for further work on the future,, should we excavate all or 
site. Even if the Operation were, just part of the site. This is also a 


cu or training, have In- "* luripcr werx on - toe lutuic, 

tended ‘hot ’to oe the beat 8,te ’, Evan ^ the operation were. i UBt ,jP 
the worst of excavations. c °stiy, such a' prestigious site should ' famifli 
ogists have not been slow 0ttract enough funds to mount an part,.! 


e whole site under an envelope of sta ses of any further excavation at 
jy could overcome these problems. Sutton Hoo should have two alms. 
Opposition comes from two camps. 0ne w °«W be . to establish absolute 
■e first believes that the site mastery of this difficult ^andy site 


■ ahead- at the % threats to York’s 

, • archaeology,' i to choose.: those sites — rr,'“* v "- o*. -r ^ r iii,l^- r i^« _ iu*v a 

-..which would be-in the front-line of settlement and “ ordinary ” ceme- 11° a , k« 

research and -to excavate them teries, irrespective of rescue or ^d f our - Th e , s e war e . d u g by Bausil 

‘ v- properly. ■ r ... research ethics. The second believes before 19M. -He found that. 

.’ .. ■ F Irt ite, financing of excavatiwis, “at uldniately we should tackle, tbe f ey . ha ^ been robbed in , an ii q ! lity - 
the; Department of the ^idjQnment ' of the She, but not yet. . The but , he recover some Important 
•V.. has gone rather, • further with. -its publication of the great ship- - finds -that earlier diggers had 

- ,wd“ burial^houW be;:fulljr-dT| Mt ed by S' d t V, H ?„ h d,d an T l t h.?^ e r 

■V>; uito the, i, large sector of British the present- generation of scholars . ?! e iKi^ah„Vr b, fl nH^ • 
■V». FChaeoJogy -It.cohtrolS. It has .now"' before J" f ?‘2" e 4 d «=isions. can be savaged ^ratheTe 

.^ agreed to >usle public money to made about further excavation ; and stlu salvaged , r .r°™ ? nese 

„ v . tinoncQ the, exomyi pdori of . CM^ain’ that we • should also ' aWait ■ full 1 w t ° ll u J d jjjj* *f e 

,. 9 lteS, ; where if can bej AqwH . reports on ' Other prmceiy burials, th^nld ' 

il- • : thpt their excavation 'would help such as • Tablbw and Broomfield, Jhtee borrows and phoUt the- old 

" , !■ tin . the interpretation of oiherg- which the British Museum has in feraund-surface burled beneath them;. 
%»N* ■'bSSrT' b-ad. It S5, not b.li?V fl , teeh- ffif SS-K.TS ‘ 

dSttoje^,,- r- ,. , -.c 4 - niques are', sufficiently^ Idnftcsd. .• '^ii?Pui?2JS2u •’ 

: The Hnat stage In ‘this attempt to nor that; a dig 1 Muld be ^inoimW detS»?of ewHer ' 

i V? W«ke TssearcFout of rescue has wjtii tomorrow’s standards rather ™ u * ana details or earner. . 

■ 

hrit Site be dd international , project X SB t HsVs S wheL? 
pspd.piar^, wW.m md^.tWiil . xatiier then ;junU r Bmlsh,OriaV • - fnilteexoStisewereof a aualkv 

- ^nyone Olae 'tq give British arct^o, . iEveryboSy .aj/ees .hqweyer that ; ^ wS 

; ; blogy q .sound thooretical 1 ba$IsT7 Site whether fucriie^Tniounds are, dtig. or ■ °” n 5 • 

i ,ot ’ tlia . whoftquestidn. nepds ; ^ ^ 


o ‘ excavate them tertas . irrespective of rescue or ^four.-'I^ese ware dug by Basil 
excavate tuem researcI , ethics The second believes Brolwn before* 1938. -He found th H t, 

ig of excavations, tt,at ultimately we should tackle, tbe £ eyba 3 been robbed in antiquity 
T tlie En^onment ' r est of the a * te > but Vet. . The but , he recover some important 

. further withi'its final, publication of the great ship- .• £ *? da , tbat ® ar ^ ar diggers had 
, tuiuiw wiwj ii* k,„ ni :.u...u k. t..ii jT j tr_ missed: He did not however com- 


there he. as many people believe, 
a small professional team led by a 
full-time director, who would 9oig 
for perhaps a total of four to five 
months (and not in Lhe summer 
when sand Is too dry) spending tho 
rest of die year In analysis, research 
and publication — -in fact a Sutton 
Hoo Unit, similar to those -in 
LoitdoiV.or York but on a -smaller 
scale,'. ", : 1 >•' ■ 

Who. would tile < director be? 
Obviously 1 an expert -excavator and 
public relations man, hut also some-' 
one old enough to have a deep 
academic knowledge of the period ; 
yet young enough to see the project 
through to completion, perhaps 
10-15 . years if the whole thing 
developed • successfully. Such . a 
person is difficult to find in British . 
archaeology today; anyone fitting 
this, job description is not looking 
for a job 1 Should we have to settle 
for someone young, brilliant'! but 
inexperienced, a good .excavator 
perhaps, but -one who would need 
guiding by acknowledged experts 
in- the field, suich as Dr Bruce- 
Mitford ? 

- What; 'role should the JBrltlsh 
MuSeurrt play ? It wouJd in any case 
have the ultimate responsibility of 
conserving. and- displaying the fiftds.- 
and its unparalleled expertise -p’ould 
need, to he available on site through 
a special field laboratory to... take 
care of finds from the moment 'they 
appeared in the ground. 


I have mentioned special methods 
and it is to be hoped that a major 
element of a new Sutton Hoo nig 
would be the development of tech- 
niques including some still in their 
Infancy. Every new aspect of 
method must be tried if Sutton Hoo 
is to be as good as and, with luck, 
better than any excavation now 
taking place in the world. Britain 
has always been in the forefront of 
archaeological Field techniques, and 
Sutton Hoo could be its greatest 
achievement yet : and all agree that 
if it is not of this quality it should 
he left alone. 

For instance, we might hope for 
new developments in predictive 
prospecting techniques, using geo- 
physical and chemical methods. The 
more one can learn about what lies 
below the exposed surface, the more 
intelligently It can be dissected. The 
excavation must not be at the mercy 
of the weather ; it must be covered, 
and . with -temperature and huinidity 
controlled, producing a laboratory- 
like situation, a sealed. environment. 

There must be full use of stereo 
photog raiu metric survey in colour 
and monochrome — a complete three- 
dimensional record, of every" idycr 
and structure excavated, indepen- 
dent of drawing. Complementary 
to this would be automated co- 
ordinated recording, fed into a com- 
puter with a terminal on site. This 
would enable continuous three- 
dimensional display of the stratifica- 
tion. By such means the site could 
in theory be put back and theoretic- 
ally therefore could be re-excayated. 
The nearer the approach to this 
ideal, the more archaeology be- 
comes a scientific experiment, cap- 
able of being repeated. 

The t excavators would hot ba 
trampling around on sand disturb- 
ing or crushing soil changes or 
objects. He would be suspended 
in an automatically contrplled 
cradle above the site. Crucial 
deposits comparable with the 1939 
treasure could be deep-fro 2 en and 
transported by crane to be dissected 
in a laboratory equipped with every 
technique of differential X-ray and 
expert conservation. 

All this sounds- like nn archaeo- 
logical Utopia. But all these things 
. are possible and will doubtless be 
standard practice by the rind of the 
century , on any. properly ' .run 
: excavation. * ■ 1 : . : • • * 

’ It is these methods of ' tomorrow 
.which mujt be employed If Sutton 
Hoo is to ImVe any claim to be os 
. good as any excavation possible in 
the 1980’s. Such.- approaches do 
however cost money and sudh d pro* 

f ;ramme can only be contemplated 
f funding is on a scale currently 
, associated only with rescue excava- 
tion— the quarter of a million 

S ounds a year spent in York or Lon- 
on or by the Dutch in Dorestad, 
The Swedes raised several million 
, pounds to lift the • seventeenth 
'Century battleship Waaa from the 
sea-bed in Stockholm and conserve 
it for public display. Can such 
money be raised' tor Suttoh Hoo ? 
And even if it could,- should the 


site by dig at sli ? In 1980.? Or 
in 1990 ? Tbepe were the questions 
which were debated at Oxford and 


which are unlUtqiy to' be resolved 
into any measure of general agree- 
ment. : 

The author is professor- \ of 
archaeology at the University of 
York. . 
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Do the corrupt 
relationships 
portrayed by 
Upton Sinclair,' 
left, in his 
Brass Check 
still apply? asks 
Jeremy TunstaH 


The press, ; i 

politics | 

and ‘Brass p ^J I 
Check’ I 

American journalise nre prostitutes aud • . U) |*j I I 

American newspnpers nro brothels. This was — / p t t : I 

Upton Sinclair's message ih The Brass Check ~ V " V — rr- J J 

which he himself published in 1020 5 of ,, . \ 

Sinclair's numerous denunciations of central 

Institutions in American life, this was per- “ Bk- , j \ \ \ 

haps the most suvnge. gggJ f ! | It* 

Upton Sinclair was in 1920 one of 1 — . n J \ \ j 

America's leading freelance journalists, and _ \ l 

In The Brass Check he was hazarding a lucra- ■ — 2 . - ff| jf ft f 

‘ tlve livelihood. The book was not the finish ■■■’- _ • 41 I 

of his own career In journalism but it did » y* * * ’" — yffl h t : 

contribute to his defeat in the election for _ — ffff g : * 

the Governorship of California In 1934. The “ r ■ 1 Ifffff fl ; t 

campaign which defeated Sinclair in 1934 fat t ft : r 

used many of the dirty tricks adopted in 194S 'imiiwumt 

, by another Californian office seeker, Richard stories. The results were — as with so much 
Nixon. in the media then and now — ambiguous. 

More than 100 years have passed since Upton Sinclair sot acres of publicity tor his 
Upton Sinclair’s birth and Jerry Brown is views, his books, and himself. The jpurnalists 
the current component oE Californian media got a flood or lively" stories and they 
politics. So it seems appropriate to ask; Was portrayed Sinclair's personal life in ways 
American journalism In 1920 the handmaid ha found acutely hurtful. 

■nitlniil., n( rnmint Utn Klf.lnQ.fl a> Qlnrlolp TKiS RfinnilR. tRfltntsl «>|H nurifdnlKal Man 
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by another Californian office seeker, Richard stories. The results were — as with so much 
Nixon. in the media then and now — ambiguous. ■ 

More than 100 years have passed since Upton Sinclair sot acres of publicity tor his 
Upton Sinclair’s birth and Jerry Brown is views, Ids books, and himself. The jpurnalists 
the current component oE Californian media BOt a flood or lively" stories and they 
politics. So it seems appropriate to ask: Was Portrayed Sinclair's personal life in ways 
American journalism In 1920 the handmaid w hJcn he found acutely hurtful. 

. apologist of corrupt big business as Sinclair ' This serious, teetotal and puritanical man, 
charged In The Brass Check ? What la the t^ho was deserted by his first 1 wife, very 
connexion today between American journal- • reluctantly entered Into divorce proceedings, 
isnt, money and political power? Is Cali- only to find the divorce endlessly delayed In* 
form's still fulfilling its historic function as r, ie courts and the most Intimate details used 
proving ground for new variants of media portray in m as a sexual libertine. This 
poll fical manipulation ? * a . 8 ^ indignity seems to have been the one 

Upton Sinclair was an example of. that very *3Sff to' turn caused Sin- 

American. and even more Californian, pheno- a CCU -ff B tbem h i?^nr„«:t«SL^ Umal,8 ' S by 
menon— Ae celebrity. • lit. 3920. there was S ® .J?! - ' ' ' 

little radio and 110 television, the first movie ~ ® l,t v arogyaphi leal first half of The. 

stars were - only lust starting to step. ■ rna * .u * tells us much about the work- 
awkward ly .out of the dream factory ; the °v tl,e American news-— Sinclair s Sqcusa* 
successful writer /jou maUst/publlcist/public' Uons are. documented with long quotations 


■-r-Vi oW 


cast their ballots for either one of tlie two 
candidates of their exploiters. Not hypeboli- 
callv and contemptuously, but literally and 
with scientific precision, we define Journa- 
lism In America as the business and proc- 


Bullctln (Older was its Editor) tool h 
from , the corrupt political machine dj, 
Abraham Ruef, which ruled San Franrie 
Although Uptbn Sinclair's criilp' 
somewhat emotively worded and sonej. 


:r ■ -•£ i" »*• aoincwnac emotively woraca mu ww-; 

*!*f 1° »^ pl £f en i ng r ^ e , neW8 . of th« day in generalizations rather sweeping, notch 

&«°S25 °l pnvile « e " ! f™ his case was reliably documented and » 

It contralled SSt&ST ST&S ^ 

• .ssriaf afM'jtfii 

that much of the American press dn 1919 is 


7: — . "V 1'* ww bii Aw 4 ii la 

directly owned by * our financial autocracy 
The copper Industry, for example, wans the 


&uuuiuu£uuuiift luuiLT ovracjMiifii 

His ense wns reliably documented and f 
recant accounts show it to hare wo* 
stnntlolly true. In 1919 mdny nujor la 
tries— such os mining, steel and »*. 
ways— did oivn and control the' local F 


ilographical 
tells us m 


much about the work- 


speaker was stll] the stock celebrity. ' Upton 
Sinclair was splendid celebrity ‘material. Id 
1906 The Jungte 'had mode him a household 
name.' Sinclair' thought he was doing ah 


-r B "“"I — ■ • wumn ■ til uio 

accusations are about minute details of Sin- 
clah. s divorce ; In .some passages Sinclair.. 


u*al California. ' )• • • • *. • • 

• Ownership of owners. Sinclair regards this 
as the most important:. M I do not .ipeaii 
merely that the 1 Owners are owried by mort- 
gages and such crude financial ties, They 
axe owned by . .ambition , by pressure upon 


*«e jH'WB inu “*uuc iiiih u uuunuuiu vi.i.i. ,»r. •• •„ . . T", uwiieu uy botd oo , oy nresSUro. UDOn 

name. Sinclair thought he was doing ah n Pa*sages Sinclair their families,,, by dub asStlons bv 

axpo^fi of inhuman working conditions in the 5 * ! *„»,?. h • ®° 0< * ' gentleman’s agreements, by the thousnnd 

pcago stockyards this was one of the f n nd r.^ i' ecl J n fe ^bde ^derstfnding^hl^ nike th B B[ ili- 

■nmny .misunderstandings between him and I, , .j? , Dg oj n<, > n ^ 0 ^ darity of the capitalist class" IT ha Brass 

•his audience — to the- public Sinclair Was '■ ^ Sinclair was ‘Ahead CheS, p. 258). .? {Tha Brass 

: rayeetUbg tKat its meat, the core of the all- Co ...... Behind the “ownership of owners" Sin- 


few. He 
.telegram 
resist pa: 
He Was r ; 
and usufi 


SfA-fe jjsjcfk. led; to striklnk Ininers. v ^}}S a ^ ' “S T . h « -Money OnoTmpor! 

•; belrtg Mted/ 1 - Sinclair played the ■ rj^nrfJr* ■ v 1^ ( . lU 1 , |t * c r B 'gvmt clair wns n pi 

ih ,.j®««»8.iiart: i in tlit- U east,, apparently*,-, fancier who,, dominates Wall Street* a . Walter Lij>pn 
,5 ' task of tying the label: pf mur- ; ,. ch ^. acte i. obviously based on Morgan), , (1922). lipr> 

\S - £!«*■ Weml-.' fins achieved 


me uuuits were tuiormousiy jjunw.*-- 

press, espoclnlly at a time when 
can cities hHd soveral nawspapej omwv 
some of which were unprofltablfi. 
advortising does seem to 7 have been wj; 
crude nolitlcnl purposes. ,: And lowW’ 
cose nr direct bribery lit Sin Fjjw’t 
ihdood docunicntod by Frentottt 0wy.ll 
ruinarknbly dctailad (aud splendid^ sif. 
book. The Corrupt Pentocraue r 
machine still prcvulled In 
borides Sail Francisco nhd Siqnjf^ 
probably correct In . futomiAg 
bribery to be wldesprolid. . jj 

As with his critiques of n»W Mff*; 
American socJoiy, Upton. SJndfln’iJP-’Jrtt 
of The Brass Chock sirffdrftl 
being told his accusations were urtrw? 
then much Inter of being told 

lions b&d boeu truo.buT worq,n6w'wr?! 

Ono Important contehiparnry ■ 


■nd usurily the White House replied. Uin the Second 

Upton Sinclair had all - the qualities a ;ever, 'd»c [uptim ^Siq, 
: celebrity required — success, money, ceaSp- • «** Pile of personal 
■ less activity — and .he , supplied a. flood of °2 10 a colaaf'ahd il 
■ remarks so quotnbje few journalists cOuld .dr. press eol’tupHOu. 0 
..turibt duotiiis .them.-.! .Sinclair .ivaa also a Win special clrcuitUC 


ichloyed the status; .of .p 
d a; reipar|ccd>lo volume.', 
pii the cast co^ist .mO.* 
mod wJtli the rule 
dnion riot at' the local «r 

li ■■ilia rinU nP WhoIiIftlttOn 8I«. 


• “tliit -ifnr&SrifliT °v,l hovf ; Si ownertrpf the. laraest and most reaction-, but fri the flcdd of Washltt^n^anj/J 

-wSSiiSi h iu in ^ the Unitetd 1 States, The news; UpAAmrin is itipre.^eniorj 

p ? t«^riei^fiBs'..cHpptags, 1 moves - A*, adbrdlng to 'SlncieIr,-only. supplies news - "way iii‘ wnidi 'enrire ' ‘hatidps flhdJP 

.r^prembor cer-, and the forces of reaction, while all- else easo with Which French «nd .Ufn” 

1 9 ^ 5r 1 ^ Sinclair; himself) is subject to mils stage-managed the' neWs orsls^ 
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•: Rhorm-Tibbei* defends 
courses that teach 
creative writing 

Creative writing courses do not 
seem to be regarded with much 
enthusiasm or approval by -the 
English Departments of this country. 
No doubt, some universities or poly- 
technics offer these facilities but in 
general they are bard to find. It 
is somewhat surprising that during 
a three year honours degree course* 
in English, students may study 
many aspects of literature and- may 
take options in a variety of peri- 
pheral-subjects yet the very central 
experience of literature — writing 
itself— is denied to them. 

The objections to offering a 
creative writing course at further 
education level are vehement ( and 
manifold, One response is thatW--. 
dent« - dtri nor need such a course 
as they are continually writing. 
They write essays regularly for 
their tutors and take eight or 10 
papers for finals. Under this sys- 
tem they can not only reveal their 
knowledge and critical aptitudo but 
their literary ability ns well. 

If this is the irnnn opposition 
nrgumoiu then I do not believe it to 
bo sound. Writing essays is not the 
snmo ns writing freed from the 


In their own write 


academic . disci- 


requirements or academic . disci- 
pline. It is nuilhor a turiug' loose 
of emotion nor an escape; from 
emotion; it 'is not poetry oi^dramn; 
imaginative or fictional writing of 
any kind. It is a critical appraisal 
of an author aud his works, prob- 
ably composed without tipie to 
reflect^. -gftei- a feverish reading 
stint— which Included an Inadequate 
critics^ -I. work, the only one left in 
the • UprWry — and written under 
pressure, I ('Jf other assignments, 
sliortafee -lot' time and persistent 
tiredness. 

The essay bs nn essay may be ex-, 
cellentrinolviduai and well argued. 
It Is a necessary part of the training 
and if at the. very least it allows 
the student .to clear his head and 
realize the truth of " How do I know 
wh&t I think till I seo what I’ve 
said " thqq it has amply fulfilled 
its primary function. . 

- But the writing of essays either 
■during term or for exams gives the 
student no, opportunity ‘to think 
about language, style o?, structure. 
He is concentrating pn .answering 
the question,. He has -not the time 
to rephrase,., to think of the fresh 
word, the. exact precise expression. 
In any other . discipline this would 
not be of such - great importance 
but an Rpgllsh literature , graduate 
should come down not only with 
a knowledge, of English lUeratpre 



Will writing about a dinner party, or ail ironic letter, increase appreciation respectively of Sylvin 
Plntli, left, or Jane Austen ? 


but with n knowledge of his own 
strengths and weaknesses in the art 
oE writing. 

This could be gained from the 
constructive comments of a percep- 
tive tutor ; someone who would 
assess the literary (vorth of a piece 
on the basis of critic to writer 
rather than teacher- to student. It 
is possibly the only time in his 
life that a potential writer will have 
a skilled., friendly, neighbourhood 
critic.' He, should . be encouraged 
to take that oppo.rtunityj to wvita 
freely, honestly arid individually— 
to find out whet'it is he wants to 
say, to develop his own style and 
to shape his writing accordingly. 

Another objection to a course on 
creative writing within the English 
Schools is that this aspect of litera- 
ture is adequately catered fqr In. 
uhe extra-curricular activities of the 
degree • syllabus. . Higher , education : 
establishments -will point to'; the -fact 
that there are outlets for writers 
within the. structure of student life. 
There qre writer's workshop?, poetry 
circles and caimpui mtagazines. There 
is no need for direction and guid- 
ance in rbis area because the groups 
work well on thedr own and it would 


be wrong to inhibit free develop- 
ment of self-expression by official 
critical comment. 

The only difference in bringing 
critical faculties to bear on a new 
rather than an .established writer 
is that thq tutor has to be- tactful 
as well as skilful. He must try not 
: to inhibit the d£vclophiclit of the 
Student. This tricky role may be why 
some say that creative writing 
courses are impossible to teach and 
they do more nano than good. 

This seems to me to evodo the 
responsibility that an English Tutor 
has necessarily incurred with Iris 
job. If -we are In the business of 
training critical response then we 
must not shirk the task of training 
tlie student In . self-criticism. Wo 
should not, at this stage, leave 
it to self-help groups. Tha writer 
-may not be his own b?et critic and 
the. tutor may be too subjective ; 
. but art is not chaos and some writ- 
ing ie better than other writing. 

1 Tliis may sound simplistic an d con- 
tentious and raise murmurs of 
“depends what you mean by bet- 
ter ". But «s the student in. finals 
who wrote on Bob Dylan instead of 
Dylan Thomas found out, decisions 


have und are being taken on the 
relative worth of authors, 

The title "'Creative Writing ** 
may be at fault here too. For the 
very name suggests that a teacher 
can imbue a student with genius ; 
or that duplicated sheets with, the 
modern equivalent of the medioval 
books of rhetoric, tolling the stu- 
dents what to write, when ftpd how., 
would bo distributed 

In fact creative writing groups 
function effectively if they uso the' 
same techniques as those of prac- 
tical criticism. That la to sny each 
week pieces of writing ore compared 
and analysed in group discussion. 
The passages are chosen from a 
wide range of authors and the tutor 
comments on aspects of language 
apd style. . 

In addition to. thin In the 'writing 
'seminar, the rutpr asks- th a t, 1 before 
each aessiori; the atuderit submit* 
his own pie.ee of uniting on that 
week’s topic : for example— the 
depiction of character. Quire' oFten 
the student may know In tlheory, 
about the different ways of portray- 
ing character from his reading ' of 
novels and critical works. Yet the 
experience of having to decide how 


he is to present his character is 
illuminating and valuable. Now. be 
has to consider whether he should 
reveal his character externally ar 
internally, in .narrative, in dialogue 
or in action. 

Other choices may come to his 
inind. Perhaps he may find an 
original one. After he lias written 
his piece, he compares and contrasts 
the work of other authors and secs 
how they have" Solved " his **' prOb- 
lena. In the discussion which -follows 
he is a much more percipient critic 
than lie was before. 

On another occasion tlie topic is 
a holiday occurrence. Here the 
writer is forced into considering 
problems of selection, order aud 
shape in a way which before he has 
only appreciated in theory. Later, 
if he compares Boswell's and- John- 
son's accounts of the - old - woman in 
the hut in the “Western Isles" and 
"Hebrides” journeys the stylistic 
differences will become a matter 
which he views with professional 
Interest, as .critic and' wrlteif. .If he 
contributes a piece on “a dinner- 
party” he will look with renewed 
appreciation at the way Sylvia 
Plath. describes the. Ladles* Day 
Luncheon . in Tha Bell Jar ; or if 
asked to write an ironic letter lie 
will notice afresh the skill, delicacy 
and wit of jane Austen. <■ 

In this way tlie Students gain an 
extra insight, an extra dimension 
to their work. The list of examples 
is endless ; wo ull make our own. 
But certainly I would argue that 
110 harm is done mid that tlie 
reverse is more often so. 

The writing classes, however, ore 
thriving. The members are gaining 
more discrimination and insight. 
The interesting paradox is that it is 
the -writing class that lias been 
stimulated to road. It Is they who 
show enthusiasm for tlie written 
word and put in cards at the lib- 
rary far the books we have dipped 
'Into in class. There is something ta 
be .learnt from this. It mHy be 
that I’m not a very good teqeher. 
•* My own teaching is lu Institutes 
or adult education whole I take 

• classes in both modern literature 
and creative writing. I find there 
that the students who come to the 
literature class very often have not 
read the bqok aqd come to be told 
what to .think. No matter haw I 
vary tlie approach tjiere is little 
active critical response. This year, 
two classes threaten .to close be- 
cause of Jack of enrolment numbers. 
Is literature on ti\e , decline 

But might it ; not . be., that, there 
should be o. place for imore m-Iriiig 
courses, in English, literature 
•studies? ■ 

* The author is a part-time tutor at 
.Mdryleborte Institute „ Barnet Insti- 
tute and City. University. 1 ■ 


of California. ■ He did not succeed- Sinclair's establishing a pioneer reputation in election- 
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K alleles which weut a little further than with no . established party organization, 
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sputation in election- But state-wide California campaigns now 
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, printed; Wi/bh times in 1920 alone: and was amusirtg*-lectures on the evils of uneanployr books . denouncing the - American family, Sinclair was' n celebrity opponent of corrup. 
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new ones, Ond kUo ran > what rilnbhnted to. an 1 letters -to bia vgfe about what a fun tame be suspect that. Sinclair's opfrorror-too^many : making the Watergate scandal nay publicity 
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A martyrdom without any meaning 


Trolsky : fate of a revolutionary 
by Robert WIstrich 
Robson Books, £7.54 
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The Tragedy of Leon Trotsky 
by Ronald Segal 
Hutchinson, £12.50 
ISBN 0 09 138500 8 

Revolution and Survival : the 

foreign policy of Soviet Russia 
1917-18 

by Richard K. Debo 

Liverpool University Press, £15.00 

ISBN 0 85323 144 3 

Graham Greene believed Hist Isaac 


, was among the finest 
jographics ever written. 


Dcutschcr’s throe-volume biography 
of Trotsky **-- — 

political oi„_ 

Like most such biographies. It con- 
cealed an element of wishful auto- 
biography. Isaac Deutscher, a man 
who successively Abandoned Jewish, 
German, Palish and orthodox Com- 
munist personae, also pictured 
Trotsky as the man of faith who 
somehow could never fit In: an 
emancipated . Jew. wandering 
through variants of ideology. 

Trotsky broke with his Jewish 
origins quite early on; failed to 
naapt to the middle-class career his 
father wished for him : took up 
revolutionary politics; broke with 

ii?iLiu an in •« B,so with fais M en. 
slievik allies ; lived as a political 

exile in Vienna after 1907. despis- 
ing the Austro-Marxists who fed 
Wm; returned — 


lar with classical Marxists, but it 
did have some justification in- 
Marx’s later writings, and it 
obviously fitted the bill in Russia 
If not in Germany. Trotsky took die 
idea to its logical conclusion : pro- 
letarian revolution, achieved by 
alliance with peasants and anarch- 
ists (whom neither author really 
discusses), must be possible in 
Russia, and will survive, economic- 
ally and otherwise, as it will trigger 
off the proletarian revolution else- 
where, 

Before 1917 Trotsky did not 
accept the Leninist consequence of 
this, that the party must be strongly 
centralized and disciplined — indeed, 
he vociferously attacked Lenin in 
the German press and elsewhere. 
But already he had gone beyond the 
Mensheviks, whose arguments were 
ostensibly a lot more sensible (and, 
bs history showed often correct) : 
that prematura unleashing of a pro- 
letarian revolution could set the 
workers' movement back as the 
Paris Commune had done ' in 
prance J that alliance with violence 
in the shape of peasants would 
mean chaos - and starvation ; that 
failure to take up a bourgeois- 
democratic alliance would lead to 
socialist isolation and hence to dis- 
tortions of a kind close to banditry. 

Piekhanov, and others who broke 
with Trotsky over issues of this kind, 
were no doubt in the right. But as 



Trotsky in exlie on tho Prinklpo Islands. 



®?i!? StaUnism possible. 

friS? been .expelled 

from the Soviet, Union j and, after 

wandering ant J CQa . 

Aat «n find edify- 

JSJS wa ? Ulle * b v ■ Stalinist 
flssASsin. Isaac Deutscher unc 
fascinated by the man, and wrote 

* JSX ra j£*' b ««L <>jt the Trotsky 
papers (bought by Harvard for 


Jbkf-ly- to_ "have. Other writers Hava 
followed Debts chef,- Is tho^ 
for more;? 

-Jrota.ky made^ great, number 
. mUtakee }.tmd the weakness of _ _ 

' r is *3* ® 

who Ta more 
Weal than 

ButTrotsky «,« ai«uus ioc, > some- 
thing .more , thatt-.the -sika of his 
««s and ~ -■ 

thaf Ror._„. 

.SidgZUt South, mui a long 

career of -Station behind him — 

nils ■ nmvikH 1 .v “ ^ . ■ 


usual, there was a great gap between 
diagnosis and prescription, and in 
tho Russia of 1917 it was action, not 
doubt-ridden analysis, that was 
called for. The Bolsheviks supplied 
leadership and conviction where no- 
one else could. 

Ronald Segal devotes ubout a third 
of his pages to the years 1917-1921, 
(as Robert Wiatrlch gives these 
surprisingly scanty treatment ; 
« role in 1917 and in . the 

..ar therefore appear much 

mor« fully in Segal’s work. ■ He was 
a man of action above all, and his 
place in 1917 -and later was to get 
on with die fighting. He was kn 
enormously gifted journalist,- a : than 
of tremendous phrases (oddly 
enough he admired Mussolini, also 
a man of tremendous phrases) who 
longed to put them Into effect. He 
spoke brilliantly with, a style of 


party took over without trouble: 
a few dozen attitudinizing Soviet 
partisans arrested fewer than a 
dozen government ministers and 
then let most of them go. The 
cruiser Avrora steamed up the Neva, 
but she fired, blank- shot because 
no. one wanted . the monumental 
Winter Palace to be seriously 
harmed. Nowadays, of course, Trot- 
sky hardly Figures in the Soviet 
history books. His role in 1917 is 
-barely mentioned, and- he has been 
erased , from photographs.. But of 
course,, as Ronald Segal says, die 
story of the Bolshevik revolutioi 
would not have been the saqie with-, 
out Trotsky.! It was He who argued 
the wavering .Bolshevik central qom 


There were two keys to the situa- 
tion at Bros t-Litovsk. The first was 
the relative failure of minority 
nationalism in Russian civcum- 
stances- The Ukraine did get a sort 
or. independence at . German hands. 
Most Ukrainians- do not seem' to 
have wanted independence : cer- 
tainly, resistance to the Bolsheviks 
m 1918 was astonishingly muted. 
Consequently, Gertnan efforts to 
establish satellite , states In the 


Ryssian minority areas — the .cordon 

sanitmre of — ' 

— — unsuccessful tfo 

revolution- regarded, the whole enterprise as a 


f|(t^^ropd— were 


later 


so 

on 


mistake. Second, almost no one on 
thq European, side appreciated what 
stopngm • the JJbfahevika , were to 
nave, Qintze, the. German foreii 


mittee. round, to the ideaof- taimg u«ve. nmize, tne german foreign 
power: for some days, resistance, to: ntlrostOr, remarked in summer, 1918 
a vioient. takeover was, almost insur-. that what Germany must aim for in 

mountable, and it was Trotsky, in the east was chaosi^That, the Bol- , . i 

the absence of. Lenin, wjio argued sheviks can arrange better tliafc , Again and again, he. would delta? 
tne committee into, authorizing the anyone else” .On the Mlled side, it speeches 'with gorgeous phrua,: 
takeover... , , m wa&onlya few. junior diplomas, " 

- - ”'‘ J lk $4-uce^fihart chief 

a,.; W% 'really .under 


1 


again, often with ihe same offW 
as before, but this time in JKJ 
vico of the Bolshevik RcvK 
B.y extraordinary feats of'riS 
auon, energy IU ,d W Ulp 0We ?T' 
assembled much more of the Tni*. 
army on his side than the 
geiicrnls could ever do on thffii 
Moreover when the Red Anu 
moved, it lost much less in the iS' ' 
of desertion than the Whites did. ! 

It was an astonishing achltn 
meiit for a Jewish exile, someth^ 
that Kerensky (who was m;' 
Jewish) would liuve loved to ii- 
but never quite could. The Wiiiu- T 
generals had made much these 
mistake ns their predecessor ■> 
spirit, tlic emigrd armies of Colto, 
so memorably described by Cbaajjt 
briand : they wrote the BoUbtfc' 
off as so many fanatical bum**! 
Instead, the Bolsheviks repreuai! 
a kind of efficiency that Tai f 
Russia had not known since ^ 
days of Kutuzov or maybe a 
Catherine the Great. 

After 1921 Trotsky’s careen 
astonishingly devoid of ad» 
ment. Here, Robert WistrkU 
excellent : he shows the sou 
emptiness of Trotsky’s approach 
things. The great fuel of Troobi 
machine was contempt : (it tai. 
he despised the Russians, and bib' 
the peasants. He looked again, 
permanent revolution" to rit 
ills- problems : the Russians, bda 
too backward, had to be W 
from abroad, and only the Gem 
Revolution could achieve 4* 
Trotsky pushed for revblutiwi] 
adventurism. He was also' In fens, 
of - a policy of terror to' cotrcedei 
poasantry into giving' food for 4{ 
towns, the worker exports j h 
favoured rapid IndustrializadoD t 
the' expense of crushing tHxes ui 
expropriation of the peasantry. & 
favoured planning, in plain hi 
guage coei'Ciort of labour, He * 
supposed that his own legend mull 
“rry the day. even if Commuii* 
delegates disflked what he was 
ing; • 1 j 
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argarct A. Baden 


If 


> whatever the facts of the agrarian affairs, he 

9 Question, “Land to the Peasants ", ■ }?#*£ ?- f ^ v I P0C ! l ‘ 
t Wp8 a 1 fconvenient' enough sloaan and .1 U ihut.up Sion.’’ 

- .SSLJB2^ 


of^SoSb^' Yh* 4^ a an A i^e fear thing 
}%.$?■ *W very' Breac 

1 the - rulers, of the - prlati t 

' Jh in the 

en I m voice. s tuOtl 
- m>QWer of people • inecr-o 


was again iTrotsky -who got tho 
^ed Army off the ground. The Bol- 
sheviks had offered peace as one of 
their main benefits. Up to Novem- 
■ r,1F. 19 i 7 — ^ this strange truth is 

disliked tfrtiV office^ 


reclamations and the] 

into the bushmss^ 
trften ffdordt, as he .trijad 




meat ^ M ‘O caI1 army together 


owing contemn. 

4? elected the humdrum busJn«‘ 

2 ■ .Panties., in which Lenin pi 

Stalhi sDeciallv- * ,JU * 

aiiei 
pled 

he, ignored 1 tiig rlse,,of f tliS 
taciturn Staling So lie prove 
pWi downfall. The Paity.c — 
in the 1920s; even,,cuie quprtM 
tba party’s deaths .IR tl|is ii 
were by suicide, as the old 
way for a very unpleasant new.B 
^926, Trotsky was already ta&*( 
too king u ago of tho Fourth W£ 
Jiatipnal, ipolitical equivalent of i* 
■Fi|i?Eat-th Society, which ' ^ 
founded after his cxllo In 1929. 
Stalinists responded by exMl®{ 
him first from tho ^rtrfy diid W 
from die couji try. f - " 'j'. i : V, R I 

a martyrdom: Robert: 

more sensibly, calls' nttfntlon M£R:: 

mixture of grotesqttery 'imdiPgfe' . 

- tudei that ■ distinguished . 1 TrotwJ 
latef!- days.-- He- suffered r«sdl« 
misfortunes lid '■ i coillKty - 
hmi, ifae-ran o 
dpnr^as-.with 
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Piaget's Theory: a psychological .- 
critique 

by Geoffrey Brown and Charles 
Desforgcs 

Rout ledge & Kegan Paul, £7.95 and 
£3.95 

ISBN 0 7100 0392 7 and 0393 5 

It is the sheer scale of Piaget’s 
work and the literature that has 
derived from it that presents the 
greatest obstacle to - a balanced, 
critical evaluation. . The range of 
Piaget's thought em braces subjects 
that are normally isolated from one 
another In academic life — notably, 
biology, psychology and philosophy 
■ — ana tho theory has inspired an 
enormous empirical literature. Thus 
Piaget’s critics need to have some 
insight imn the wide, inter- 
(liscipliiiury nature of the system 
in order to understand its 'direc- 
tion and content, as well as the 
capacity to abstract sensibly from 
tho empirical literature any 
generalizations that appear jus ti- 
ll olh of these books derive from 
the same source, the mainstream of 
contemporary academic psychology 
which is committed to experimen- 
tal methodology and the language 
of Information processing ; both are 
critical of Piaget in the light of 
recent experimental findings, and 
both argue that Piaget’s Insights 
can best survive if they are assimi- 
lated into tills kind of cognitive 
psychology,. And yet, while tills, 
consensus, exists, the reader will- 
emerge from. the two with quite 
different impressions of the value 
of Piaget’s theory. 

Brown, and Desforges deliver the 
sterner judgment: "The authors 

conclude that some of the theory 
is as yet untested, much has been, 
tested and found., wan ting, and - that 
many aspects of the theory appear 
untestable,” Hardly the stuff that 
Modern Masters' are made of I Dr 1 
Boden is less negative: “Io' Vunt, 


There are perhaps .two. maip 
reasons. Dr Bodeti. though steeped 
in the lore of artificial intelligence, 
lias a great deal of sympathy for 
and knowledge about the relation- 
ships that Piaget demonstrates 
between psychology, biology and 
philosophy. These relationships are 
not considered by BroWn and 
Desforges and do not figure in 
their assessment oE Piaget. But 
equally important is the fact that 
Dr Boden is much more uf a 
pragmatist than Brown and Des- 
forges who are guided by a falsifica- 
tion ist view of the progress of 
science: for them, hypotheses must 
be formulated in such a manner 
that experimentation has • clear 
implications for the theory from 
which tho hypotheses are derived ; 
Pingetian hypotheses ure noL so 
fni-nni luted, and his theory may, 
therefore, be dismissed as pro- 
scientific. For Dr Boden, on the 
other hand, the computer is h tnol 
which permits us, indcod challenges 
ns, to make more precise our ideas 
about behaviour, so that Piaget is 
not “wrong” in nnv absolute sense. 
Ilis ideas need to be worked upon 
with the tools that we now have 
at our disposal. 

Thus, while in the account of 
Brown and Desforges Piaget has 
sinned against falsification and must 
be excluded from the scientific com- 
munity — they leave us with the holy 
icon of a Broadbeutlan flow dia- 
gram as a stem reminder of the 
one true way— Dr Boden’s faith, 
though equally embracing the mech- 
anical, is of a more sympathetic 
character: through work witli com- 
puters all, even those such as Piaget 
~r ty> rn . before tile advent of arti- 
ficial ltitclliaence^— can be seen as 
joining m the 'commdn endeavour: 

Dr Boden is equally at home in 
philosophy and psychology. Al- 
though she notes the criticismls of 
philosophers suC^i as Hamiyn, who 
believes Piaget' to have confused 
logical and psychological forma of 
explanation,' she is essentially sy ni- 


ls on admirable introduction to 
Piaget and_his critics . 

The- account given by Brown and 



V I** ITJ Ull 1I|Q 

Interrelationship of the two discip- 
lines: She providdk q lucid and suo^ 
dnet- account ‘of; Piaget, into whifclt' 



“?*} * profusion Of intriguing erti- 
pirlcal observations and remarkably 
ingenious experiments, to be louiid 1 
in PfMBtV 'pioneering work. Edu- 
cational, developmental and. cog:' 
nitive psychology (treall inf or me 
by his thought" How can two sue 


contrasting Opinions, arise 'from 
antics^ with .similar 

theoretical commitments ? ' 


pathetic to Piaget’s views on the 
Interrelationship of the 

it ^ 

she weaves a selec^on’ of” criticai, 
empirical studies without falling 
into the error that- these are “tne 
last word"’ on Piaget. He is criti- 
cized for his failure to take into, 
account the possibility of alter- 
native, theoretical' explanations and 
for the absence ol d detailed treat-, 
ment of psychological mechanism’s^ 
But. these crlridfflhis are not allowed 
to obscure the contribbdohS that 
Piaget has made/. Clear, balanced, 
ana well-informed. Dr Boden’s book 


live psychology. A thumb-nail 
sketch is provided of the theory, 
but it is too brief to do real justice 
to the major theoretical concepts : 
there is no recognition, ' for 
example, of the distinction between 
a schema and a scheme, and die 
epistemic subject does hot appear. 

But of more concern, given that 
the book aims at a psychological 
critique and that a comprehensive 
review., of the empirical literature 
is not undertaken, is the absence 
of criteria by which studies are 
selected for inclusion. Was It 
simply the whim of the authors not 
to include the study on transitive 
reasoning by Furth (which supports 
l’lagct) or not to includu a refer- 
ence to lira! nerd’s findings (critical 
of Piaget) on the priority of ordinal 
relations In tho development of the 
number concept? If S o much 
weight is io be attached to the tost- 
ing of hypotheses, then let us have 
a systematic approach to the empiri- 
cal evidence. 

Brown and Desforges would no 
doubt argue, however, that in the 
last analysis Piagetinn theory, us 
it stands, cannot be treated in a 
rigorous experimental fashion, since 
riagetrs hypotheses are not formu- 
lated precisely enough. Hi their view 
Piaget says nothing about psycho- 
logical mechanisms and only this 
knowledge will tell us- how logical 
problems are solved. But not air of 
us reel that it is self-evident that 
tile language of information-process- 
ing -i s inherently clearer than the 
language of Piogetian theory: the 
flow diagram is, after all, a con- 
fession of ignorance, not itself a 
guarantee of experimental rigour or 
clear thinking. And, however many 
psychological mechanisms' feature in 
our explanation, any account; of sub- 
jects understanding of logical tasks 
will 'ultimately involve a statement 
to the effect that (hey understood 
or . failed to understand tho logical 
operations involved in the tasks, 
which point takes us barik to Piaget 
and. his concern for the interdepen- 
dence of logic and psychology. 

One can agree with Brown and 
Desforges . in their assessment of 
Piaget as being often infuriatingly 
vague, but their view, both of 
Piaget’s theory and of the philos- 
ophy of science, is itself too narrow 
to provide a sound enough basis for 
evaluation. , 

NeHvBoUon 
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Kept in the dark 


English Madness : Ideas on insanity, 
1580-1890 

by Vieda Skill tans 
Routledge 8c Kegan Paul, £7.95 
ISBN 0 7100 0329 3 


which their dependence made them 
increasingly vulnerable. 

Paradoxically, although the book 
deals explicitly wlrh theories about 
insanity, the author is careful to 
point out that the treatment of 
lunatics has, to a large extent, re- 
mained independent of the “ de- 
velopment" of such ideas. An 
' ideological ” account of changing 
treatment is none the less possible, 
and necessary, if the focus of atten- 
tion is shifted from medical history 
towards more general preconcep- 
tions about the narure of the indi- 
vidual and the function of self- 
control. 

Whatever medical experts con* 
tended, asylum keepers, from the 
end of the eighteenth century, 
assumed madness to be a moral 
disease, treatable by moral means. 


This book is a collection of essays 
linked by a common ’interest in the 
history of th e treatment o f I he 
insane and a common intention to 
explore the “relationship between 
diagnostic categories in psychiatry 
and social categories ft lias the 
advantage of assuming from the 
outset a point of view which can 
be ihen variously illustrated mid 
exploited, rather than attempting 
to establish at too general a level 
the plausibility of such a view. It 
Is not so much an effort to rewrite 

Foucault or Rosen as it is a detail- . ......... 

ing and refinement * of certain James Munro spoke of many in 

» — — — n .i— : •- giving evidence before one of tile 

many select committees that investi- 
gated the treatment of lunatics. " It 
is more' by management that 
patients aro cured than by medi- 
cine.” What, underlying -the proli- 
feration of medical terms, was 
general to tho population of luna- 
tics, was lack or self-discipline and 
self-control. The management of 
duilv activities within an institution 
could, for n time at least, replace 
moral deficiencies and effect, even- 
tually, a "cure”. 

Unfortunately she seems to re- 
gard her emphasis on “ ideas ” as at 
adds with recent discussions of the 
history of incarceration in terms of 
the decline in family core corise- ' 
queutlnl upon industrial and urban 

f irowth, In fact these perspectives 
it together very well as different 
aspects to the growth of the market 
economy with its powerful indivi-' 
dualizing tendencies and new. 
demands for control. .. 

Incarceration in the event proved 
to be a dum'plng ground for un- 
wanted people rather than a moral- 
crucible within which chnracter' 
could, be reformed. Rather oddly 
she writes, " the discovery and pub- 
licization of the conditions of luna-' 
tics exemplifed Victorian philan- 
thropy at its best”. That Is to say 
.at. its worst. A plast. of .moral indig-' 
nation that did Jiiotfeifo relieve the 
guilt bf the philanthropist than the 
suffering of uhe confined. 

■Hnrvie Fergusou 


aspects of tlieii* pioneering work. 

The author begins with the now 
conventional bene lim ark of Eliza- 
bethan melancholy. She points out, 
ns others have, the two (to uur 
eyes) very different maladies con- 
tained within its terms. One, stem- 
ming from the medical tradition of 
Galen, defined the patient ns 
“ morose, taciturn, waspish, misan- 
thropic, solitary, fond of darkness ”, 
suffering from hallucinations and 
inclined to violence. The other, 
more part of the phiisopldc tradi- 
tion and traceable to Aristotle, saw 
melancholy os the intensification of 
wit and Intellect; as tho suffering 
of genius. Clearly the "treatment” 
varied according to the diagnosis, 
and the former complaint the 
author contends (against Foucault) 
has always been met by harsh con- 
straint. 

Much of the interest of the book 
lies In the illustrations of subse- 
quent " refinements ” in these diag- 
nostic terms to cover die “ dis- 
eases ” concomitant with the de- 
veloping demands for individual 
seif-controJ. What during the nine- 
teenth century became known as 
“ masturbational insanity ” affec- 
ted, .almost exclusively, young 
middle-class mpn ; while the " In- 
curables” who in some .'cases were 
kept jn chains, for . years, -on.- end, 
were found in equal preponderance 
among the destitute: And woman, 
she points out, had fashioned for 
tfiem a whole subset of psychiatric 
terms to cover the "illnesses* to 


Politics and semantics 


Liberty and Language 


by Gedffrey Sampson 

iversit^r Press, £5.75 


Oxford Uitiversi 
ISBN O 19 235951 8 


One of the .best - things Chomsky 
ever wrote was his onslaught on 
Skinner’s Yerbal 'Behavior. ,His 
principal target . was Skinner's 
effortless flight, gloriously free of. 
tile shackles of argumentation, from 
meticulous experiments with cap- 
tive rats and pigeons to broad ’State- 
ments^ About, human , jnotiyes arid : 
conduct. Yet, giany would say. that 1 
Chomsky in turn' has performed 
intellectual acrobatics every 'bit; 3$ 
flamboyant Admittedly, he .has' 
made many sojid and derailed, obser- 
vations, on the grammar of Eir«U.sh' 
(though remarkably few of. these 
had . wbpUv . escaped : the, notice /of 
.ivykp>s; nrpvided .'that- We 


tion ’’—■observing that Chomskyan 
“creativity” is closer to what some 
would cbll determinism; but the 
main weight of his charge is against. 
Chomsky’s depressing and mis- 
taken rationalist account bf mind ; 
he believes this entirely fail? to 
reflect man’s powers of Invention, 
and if correct would actually- be 
evidence for an unpleasantly author- 1 
itarian view of society- "He sees 
Chomsky’s error as lying in a radical, 
misunderstanding of semantics.- Mr . 
Sampson holds that tile meanings' 
of- expressions may . shift without; 
limit and. btong Unpredictable’ ptrfhs ’ 
at "the : beck end, calL of Experience ;; 


earlier , 


discount mere cllf?erencei b£ formu- 
lation)' but the irtave whidl he confi- 
dendy makes fropi the se r to. certain 
claims- about Innate properties of 
the hp man mind Is 1 in logit? far ' from 
direct and 'in practice, widely dis- 
puted ; wli£n he, passes even further, 
to Conclusions about the proper 
organisation of human society, theft 
tbe cpnhejdon wi ti| his ptofeirioual 
rk 4 becomes 'one - of /ihetao hot 
of rWsbhingr ‘UShflTil, h 


a t j*; Ufeely iAat hissihbrrpoblif 

/.SbRutatlorf a as m /linfiui q#, 
hep; Mtii. claim tHat 

■liiuniistic avidehco favOu-fedhis 
^ollpcel Views, - added ‘much to the 
npplauso ivith which thd IP 
fepoivedi r .y ; ; . y i-!_ 


applausa with Which tin? Id ttor ,\y ore - rule -? Morality, 
received. ,-. , :>t.: . I'.- , times out weighs. 
^ Geoffrey : ' ? a* r& J i>ecta4 ^eodoni j, how dj 

Bi*ltid\. linguist and bvjdetitly a man 
not v afraid: to against the, tide, 
boa" Set-to to |jattriek;Ghprnifty'? 

4pal|sbC Tiff. »Iiafo^: bertfc^t 
QicaUsntlj.Vand [ tespa^aHy!" ep ^ fepu- 
daB,gAithe -botiori -thrit it Jf. reliably 
sunported bv the findings of Jin- 
giusrids; Hd rbjbukes 1 Chomsky for 


tliiutoarahd 'rtiisldftding of tlto 
(verds”"' freedom amf " wegtlve '*. 
; — he might, have added '" explaM-' 


wiyiMM ifo ure AMMHHcijiyHi ui 

we >recc;'en' old-fashion ed 
. state run .by, d minimal government 
along utilitarian linos, . ,*v 

. Many of the details are jeft-to.be, 
filled in, and regrettably there 1st 
barOly an outilnO ^sketch- of ‘the’ 
semantic ba$a from wblch t^a wij.ol^' 
e/ite'rpciSG Sttvrts. ’Nor-ar'a these (Iib 
only- points ht which' a, ; carping' 
, critic might oavli. How i&.ri' minimal- 
government to; be : kept' minimal. ? 

• contf^y histbricnl' * a^ld- 
4pce, for iristanp«A the, nqtUral' 
experiment of Japan, whprd artistic, 
ajid material p^;osporlty r have repeat- 
edly • accompanied, authoritarian, 
rule,? Morality, it Is clear, some* 
times outwelghi jhe demands or 
freedom j. how do wt decide when 
this should be nllowea?' But such 
■ quibble* are ungenerous, Publicn- 
tiori ofthishopklc welcome, for. its 
justifiable .criticisms of Chomsky,' 
for- its fluent statement '-'of an un- 
Taphipnable. viqw* and above all for, 
its ; passionate ;, defence.' of. . free 
though v. One . hopes it will still he 
/la. print in 1984. ; , , • 

•' ■ D,. penis 
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Poverty In the United Kingdom: a 

surrey oE household resources and 

standards of Jiving 

hy’ Peter Townsend 

Penguin, E7.95 
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An assessment of relative deprivation 

HEfipa* mam 



merely a 
must ex 
Towusen 

P0 On?l 6 1 1 h» COn,mit: , Cetl p'i u sired at various' points 'in The 'book. 

Once the poverty line has been Thus in chapter nine on H the 
drawn, a simple “ head count ** of rich ” Townsend notes “ the 


With rills massive boclc Peter 
Townsend has at last delivered the 
fruits of his poverty survey 
togechar with reflections on subse- 
quent evidence and on policy. The 
survey’s long gestation period is 
not. remarkable, but its cheapness 
-v. I draw to it the attention of 

"Itnose who are prone to critic ho 
Hie costs of social science 
research *'. 

The meat of the book is, of 
course, die survey which will 
forever be of value to those wish- 
ing to know the quality and extent 
of poverty irf the United Kingdom 


1 iU 


scholarly _ _ 

tost), set nt somewhere aW 
P foment ary benefit r? 1 

“® t n . ei ede . d as indices of poverty ; would^o the JS r 

second, that success in obtaining imt happen ? Is it 
information about assets was u riiink*, because oMaiS? 

und ‘ ' tu ™ h 

Townsend has 

a r&SJigeBrS 

?. uac i r S E t10S< r diets > ameni- again “inequality in the rilstrlbu- 
ties, standards, services and activi- ton of .net income worth is even 

more strongly associated with 
deprivation in housing I s the 
relationship sufficiently close to 
enable us to abandon Townsend's 
measure and settle instead for a 
straightforward index of net- 


Reversible and irreversible systems 



80 d ?"y it to otw 


ties which are common or custom- 
ary in society”. My own pre- 
ference would be for the relative 
income measure, -provided this was 
defined in the proper TowMseiidian 
manner os command over 
resources, Including wealth and 
access to the social services. To 
arrive at relative deprivation an 
index Is derived from manifesto- 


obscure that even within such 
groups poverty Is of uneven inci- 


dence. 


the hegemony of our fona? 
in formal institutions inT’ 
service to capital and so ooH ' 
U because the median iitcoi* 


Black-Body Theory and the Quan- 
tum Discontinuity, 1894-1912 
by Thomas Kuhn 

Clarendon Pi-css : Oxford University 
Press, £12.50 
ISBN 0 19 502383 8 


or is reluctant to 




botTvhe EEta'S a*- £ nSr» 

my of poverty. Does I? !” f vL® ...J! ov f ert y Wg, 


income-worth inequality ? I suspect 
W*! 1 *., *!, ‘he . “ sharp 


especially 

reak " fri the relatibnship between 
income and deprivation could eas- 


Yet I take Issue with Peter jSSSf.Lt the of 

Townsend on botf 
political economy __ _ 

he really believe that a high figure 
for those In poverty (22.9 per 
cent) will galvanize sympathetic 
politicians Into adopting some pro- 
gramme of the sort he outlines? 


ness of the typical voters, 
sutidmg him that relid k .. 
l-enlly all that expensive, ■ ; 

Peter 


ot poverty id the United Kingdom tlons of ^ i'itr "*1“ “mwwwion couiu eas- This six-point programme has a 

in the late 1960s. The 1970s dress- it wo uld lff absurd’to SL 0 !. ne b nf It??' E , to X an j| h b y taking the utopian air about it; "Abolition of 
inn is relatively unimportant and eating povertyby SeiDMlvea- fnr tS exa^L P 0 " ,ndex 5“L“} ve , W€alth • “abolition of 

prompts one to ask whether a bold examole. «ha* JL K2 ! . excessive Income 1 '. If we really 


account of the survey's 
would not have made i 
bonk. Possibly, but this 


bald 
findings 
i better 
is not 


hrUA .,"“1 5°°!“:? I hwe space here te 


mention 


_ really 

wanted to abolish poverty we could 


iwijffiS- d ° “ ."T Wictly. Non meens- 


higher the deprivation 


in this book, but T wnniH uta 


Townsend's bod i 
rnpidly become a ** diak 1 * . 
sociological research but I of 
tliut the most promising tSy 
further research are to Uki 
that oldest of the sociak 
political economy. 


Thomas Kuhn intended to write a 
monograph which would span the 
years 1911 to 1923 and which would 
deal with the evolution of the 
"old" quantum theory. Such a 
monograph would be a background 
against which the emergence of 
matrix mechanics, wave mechanics 
and electron 
and 1926 co 
seen, Kuhn admits that lie Intended 


namely, what is the ngent by which 
a lime-reversible system obeying 
Newton’s laws of motion becomes a 
time-irreversible system obeying 
thermodynamic laws, such as Ohm’s 
law and Fourier’s law. A reversible 
system is exemplified by two atoms 
undergoing an elastic collision. Un- 
der Newton’s laws, forces Dre pro- 
portional to the Second time-deriva- 
tive of position, and hence are in- 
variant under the transformation 
t goes to (— l). An Irreversible sys- 
tem is exemplified by a gas, In which 
many atoms undergo successive bin- 
ary elastic collisions. Under thermo- 
dynamic laws forces are propor- 
tional to the first time-derivative of 


IBM position 'and change sign under the 
L n 0 *' JSJS“rfA5! transformation t goes to (~t). Each 
Wnnry collision In a gas is rover- 


np£ to begin at the beginning. Any- 
thing before, say 1911, was to be 



taken for granted. However, lie has 
not written the book he intended to 
write. He etuis where he had origi- 
nally intended to begin, nt the year 


naiiy 

1912. 


sible ; it obeys Newton’s laws. The 
gas as a whole is irreversible : it 
obeys thermodynamic laws. The 
problem t luit faced Boltzmann was 
that cncli clement of this system 
was reversible, but that the sum of 
the elements was irreversible. 


specific heat of water is part of 
an irreversible process. Measure- 
ment of anything is part of an 
irreversible process. Planck and 
Boltzmann's question now stands on 
its head. The existence of reversible 
systems is neither obvious nor given. 
Instead, we must ask whar is the 
condition, the approximation, which, 
in this irreversible world, permits 
us to speak of " a reversible pro- 
cess’’. The necessary condition is 
that the system which is to be 
reversible can be isolated from the 
rest of the universe. Thu elastic 
collision pf two billiard halls is a 
reversible process — if we set aside 
the need for engines to project the 
two balls into a collision, and if we 
set aside the fact that after collision 
the two balls fall to the floor. The 
condition is ail elemontary one, but 
it is overstepped at page 26 of' 
Kuhn's book, in Zermefo's paradox, 
which asks us to consider an Isolated 
system of unlimited duration. In 
tills universe there Is no such thing, 
no real physical system can ever 


private by Wien and, more politely, 
In public by Luminer and Prings- 
lielm: a continuous physics would 
require that a piece of steel at room 
temperature emit sufficient radia- 
tion to be clearly visible iu the 
dark. The " new experimental detcr- 
.i nations for which Loren tz had 
called, to ‘'permit us to decide be- 
tween the two theories ”, had long 
been available, said Lunimer and 
Pringslicim. The penultimate chap- 
ter of the book records the trans- 
fer of interest from die black-body 
problem to a. variety of quantum 
problems, chiefly specific heats mid 
atomic structure, but with mention 
of some worthwhile near misses, 
for example a quanta! treatment of 
the Thomson currant bun atom. 


1“ 


Purse-string committees 


Parliament and Public Spend in 
' the expenditure committee of 
House of Commons 1970-76 
by Ann' Robinson 
’ Heine maim Educational, £8.75 
ISBN 0 435 93750 8 




Expenditure Committee from its 
creation through its first six years 


. All in all, Robinson’s conclusion 
*? £ jessing one and not essen- 


,f No taxation without represent a- 
• don": Parliament's right to control 
spending by. (ho Crowd has been 
the stuff . of revolution and the 
' slogans of .independence movements. 
Have these liard-won rights nnw 
■lipped into abeyance? m« 
mentators certain!: 
a recent report 
Committee 

.• or two occas 
the House ■ 

G1 vein morn 

authorize spending for the coining 
year. ■ 

■ As the extent oE social spending 
has grown.- so has the complexity 
and importance Of tha executive's 
own ; planning and control process. 
The- Treasury's efforts are fre 
qucntly criticized and often unfairly, 
given the volatile political qnd 
economic climate with in 
. processes , must operate. ... „ 
parison parliamentary scrutiny 


mmm 


they at bottom wnhiii the present 


so 


spending priorities ? If 
would tend, to divide on party lines 
they i 


and lose the influence 
ley li 
rdal 


have had If they had spoken with 


a single “ impartial ’’ voice. Should 
they concentrate on the technical 


M1+1 , — present 

PSLty system and constitutional 
conventions the Commons must 
remain • largely impotent, merely 
relatively marginal influence 


one 





. resolved. Some sub-committees quatity and reaUsm 

strategy, others MhzS. What assumprions^reSg 


Sbq looks at what kind of .made, 
MPs 1 J ■ - 


public'aervicerTt couhTirnprovo^bo 

:'s .g 

oi thaDefeXeaf E«S| AHall-a 

w in. acope .or I„,^ P T “i anT^n/o^ “tea'f 

t0 bs 

,r - Uon ofa new committee structure 
•’ rnr the ■ Hnin« ,«.e 


pni, i, 


House iof Commons 


Pliant of oSaido tE 




1:1 


Sara 6 tSl 


• ^ '-SSSRa 

•**t :* « ^pWnSQn,;!*.; local /buthorlty assoclatloba ' aU ' . „ ’ , '* *• . ’• 

Howard Qleni^erste^ 




' ' 5 \ by „ Ann Robinson, -Is local 

; r . ; , • : * “ of the Houae of Commons other public bodies; 

• y":--. .^hblweek's ;:: 
r6vi‘ew.ers ; - • 

- ’ • * * ** i\ * ‘ ♦|' ** 1 J . ’’ * 

*' Npll Knl» A «'U C i.a _ a-' >. 



Books which take their autliors 
by surprise of tan make good read- 
ing. This ono does. It plies four 
,t strands into one thread: polished 


Planck began by announcing that be wholly isolated. An Englishman 
Boltzmann's approach to tha prob- had answered Boltzmann’s question 


historical scholarship, a transparent 
account of a central topic in 


physics, a novel with well drown 
characters, and a detective story in 
which the culprit gets away. 

The appearance of the word 
"quantum” in the title may well 
induce a false expectation. Only the 
last quarter of the book deals with 
the quantum as- such. The third 


quarter deals yvith the recognition 
that 


a discontinuous physics is un 
avoidable, but the first half is 
devoted to a topic in which the 
quantum was not spught nor its 
v existence suspected. Indeed, when 
/ the constant ft first appeared it was 
not recognized as a quantum, least 
, ._ of all by Plfinck. 

In rite first four chapters the fas-, jvh 
cinated author describes In detail — 


I cm was unsatisfactory and thnt he 
would do better. Kuhn examines the 
series of papers in which Planck 
was drawn ever closer to Boltzmann, 
both in method and conclusion. 
These papers end in a handsome 
admission of defeat. - 
The same problem is still wirli us 
today, und since It is the subject 
of half the book, a few remarks 
seem appropriate. Boltzmann and 
Plnnck took the existence of rever- 
sible systems as obvious, familiar 
and given. They phrased their 
question accordingly. A converse 
a 
a 

himseif; an irreversible process 
a process which, once performed, 
leaves the world In an altered state. 


in tha yenr before Planck started 
work on it. Irreversibility, said 
Burbury, is due Lo “ disturbance 
from without, coming at hap- 
hazard Kuhn records Planck's 
unsuccessful search lor a different 
answer. 

In the course of his search 
Planck found a radiation law. It 
had two constants. There is evidence 
that Planck regarded the signific- 
ance which could bo uttechod to 
one of these constants as “ the 


The final' chapter describes 
Planck’s "Second Theory’*, ati 
attempt to limit quantization either 
to the process of the emission of 
radiation or to the process of 
absorption. In a letter to 
Ehrcnfcsr, Plunck makes clear 
his feelings on wlmt we now regard 
as ilia uccepied position: “For my 
part, 1 ho to the discontinuity of 
energy even moro than the discon- 
tinuity of emission ", It becomes 
clear, in Kuhn's account, that 
Planck was first an unwitting hero 
nnd later n reluctant hero. He set 
out to look for irreversibility and 
found instead two constants, one of 
which proved to be die quantum of 
action. 


pproach is possible, based on an 
Iten quoted definition by Plnnck 
hnself; an irreversible process is 


greatest discovery in physics since 
Newton”, but he did not have 


in 

which now 


mind the constant h 
carries his name. 

The second half of Kuhn's book 
opens with the recognition by Ehren- 
fest and Einstein that Planck Imd 


j cinated author describes In detail measured lies boeh part and incscup- 

t Pjaack’s approach to a problem prq- ably parcel of • an Irreversible 
viously considered by Boltzmann,., process”. Measurement of , the 


From this definition it follows (at discovered a quantum. Putting it 
once) that any and every quantity over simply, Planck refused to 
ich any . scientist has ever believe it. Chapter eight records 

the lust attempt to preserve a con- 
tinuous physics, by Lnrenlz; an 
attempt acidly, shot to pieces in 


Two points must be made ; first, 
the treatment of tiie physics in the 
first Jialf of the book is very 
thorough. I kuow of no better 
account, by any author. Secondly, as 
Kuhu emphasizes, his analysis 
derives from his use of the first 
edition of Planck’s Lectures on the 
Theory of Thermal Radiation as dis- 
tinct tram rite second and very dif- 
ferent edition- He uses the several 
editions to trace the development 
of Planck's thinking. 


Ross Hesketh 


A map of the landscape of physics 

■ • > I ••• • i ; 

: structure of: nuclei completes this: ested laymen. The latter will be- 
part . by. shotting liow two further daunted by the introductory; diap- 


by P. F ” C W Davies"* ’ a , nd distinct. foeqes, the strong and 

- $»■ sa 

author goes on to explain the. dja 

t)7 . theory . with 


ters ; the accounts are prosaic and 
aln 


lack the necessary imagination and 
flair, while some of the details are 


forces, begins to emerge. 

Such, developments may- 
profound .changes-, in tn 


lead to 
eoretlcal 


.changes 

metlipd. Like tile Kuhnian revolu- 


not carefully handled.. The author 


could learn from others in this area. 


such as Eric Rogers in P,hysic6 for 
Paul Mat- 


the Inquiring Mind or . 
rhews in The Nuclear Apple. How- 


ever, it would be a pity if readers 
the book down at this 


;nce Dr Davies embarks 


■ - i 


V. - ■ r 

• •- - .. 


Vo co s ’«“y*»uwi«8.f*ecn. ever, 

women 4 portraits fr om , life, (Gordon Fraser, £12.95 niid.^,95), :-, 

In the discomfort of your own home 


four types of forces acting acceleratol-s produce high speed col- ever, wuu 

* J ia Io « a between particles. Such. data wei'e to put 

' ^ boo H tries to illuniinats tha -diavelopinent-of a naW-con-. point. Onci _ ... 

■ ' Ceptual World, tauffCririg from, a on the central theme, his own .sense 
i. • j population .-explqsiob as -morej and of order shqws through jn the oare- 

dS ?i^':-'mo« types- df particles are involved,.' fol. sequence oF presematipu, and 
?na turtiiqo ifitflplify. ! - and* subject to. a dew oanon of - con- Ins. controlled enthusiasm produces 

Dr Daviee^aetr by. going quickly." servation and symmetry laws, - rising level of interest. 

through bMkr-^echaiilcs . and ' eleC- Reflectidrt qh this rietv world leads • 

• ' rl?-- ti* a^ ^ fresh. eaamlnatib'ft of the '.four -. 

first ^..^cesj gravity- ancT eleC< V f oT . ces hmbldye'd -in - cbitstructlhg It. 

Equally rapid* survey- ifi“* and the honk ends' with a sketch, or ' 


■ These qualities applied bravely 
to a -most difficult -field, make the 

_ l. final product very rewarding. The 

and the book ends with a sketch of .new theoretical models compose a 


■.tricky, _ _ _ _ __ 

fttonuc structure follows^ M^th. ian - paw' yet speculative i* insights iq .strange landscape, where every pqr- 

:h ahe four forces may be under- licit may be made up of all other 


— — uului w. -iusiy noi i Dow 

explanatiou bf ! quantum theory and - 'which oh'd four forces may 

its central role in the understanding., stood as ihnnifestations of a single 
ot atoms; - ■ mechanism. 


may be made up 
particles in a shifting world of trans- 
muted identities. At the same time. 


— . , IllVWIimiiOIII . . i 9K MIWkVM ‘IIW UiJiV. 

These Introductory chapters sfcty The. ^ook is ( for thejubn-spectalist' tha, possibility of a physicist's Hi , 
count , of thB^ 'scientist, Eor students 1 and for inter* Dorado, 1 the; unification of the four. 


t ions- Of the past, they could provide 
a new diet for , aha 'philosophers. 
For enampje whqt.le tha status of a 
model of - quarks which iniglft 
include as intrinsic the.. property 
that they can never be detected? 
On a larger scale. Dr Do vies asks 
why nature produces a rich pro., 
fusion Of particles When only tour 
appear to be needed for the every- 
day properties of matter— In what 
frame of reference Is this a legiti- 
mate question ? 

More striking still is his closing 
comment that the world is undoubt- 
edly " a, manifestation of something 
very very clever Iqdeed I't says 
niuc'.i for the. power of Dr* Davies's 
story, that this does not seem q 
contrived coda but a natural con- 
clusion to the intriguing grandeur 
of the world lie presents. 


the scene and an 'account 


P. J, Black 


Bridging undergraduate and research levels 




mainly 


through rotation. . or the 
magnetic field are 
chapter eight and- 
' . magnetic ,'resonHnce is 
.some depth. ( 

' , features of phase 


a mintber frOnii nleahOnlcs,. tlie 
behaviour of losers, and so on. The 


Huthor has ji pleHsant, clear style of 

-.» - ..j on< ji 


. tvritlng nnd numerous figui 

grapha 1 are included. Easy to fol- 
low forvwu;d ,.and back referdncoa 
are included whcraVer. nec essai'y, , 

' Tiie presontxtrion :1s most likely td 

._n.nl ' lA. _ -L, I .1 



Phyla 


The Invertebrates 
by LI. McNeill Alexander 
Cambridge University Press, £28.00 
and £7.50 

ISBN 0 521 22120 X and 29361 8 


A Life of Invertebrates 
by W. D. Kusscll-IIunter 
Colllcr-Macmillan, £12.75 
ISBN 0 02 404620 5 


Unlike their predecessors, modem 
courses in invertebrate zoology tend 
to be short and rather basic. They 
face teachers with a particular 
dilemma, namely that of instilling 
an adequate familiarity with the 


- rit X 

structure, organization, diversity and 
evolution of the phyla while at (he 
justice to the ^ery 


same time doln^ _ 
considerable advances In tho under- 
standing of animal function that 
have beon made in recent years. 
Tills dilemma is compounded by the 
fact that, very ofton, a course has 
to be both self-sufficient for 
students who will do no fivther 
zoology, nnd n secure foundation for 
students who will continue with 
more advanced courses. 

The publication during 1979 o£ 
these two books, one entirely new. 
the other n substantially revised and 
extended version of earlier paper- 
back volumes, will have been wel- 
comed by teachers seeking suitable 
texts to accompany their courses. 
Beth books are designed to provide 
an Introduction to the structure 
and function of invertebrates, with- 
out overloading the reader with the 
kind of morphological and systema- 
tic detal'l that da readily available 
elsewhere. Both cover much the 


same ground. In terms of Phyla, and 
a these phyla 


both place emphasis on . 
which, have received die most in- 
tense experimental study. Despite 
these similarities, however, the in- 
dividual interests and expertise off 
the autliors have ensured that the 
books differ quite strikingly. 

McNeill Alexander is concerned 
with describing animals as they are 
now and with notv they work. For 
each phylum there is a brief synop- 
sis and description based on typical 
or familiar examples;- followed by 
n more detailed and extensive treat- 


ment of. those. aspects of its biology 
illuminated By 


which have been 
recent research. 

These latter sections include brief 
and clear accounts of the experi- 
mental techniques upon which the 
data are based and the data are 
described and unalysed, often In 
simple mathematical terms. At the 
end of each chapter there are 
references both to comprehensive 
texts end to original research 
papers. Naturally there Is cor> 
siderable emphasis upon analysis of 
function in physical and chemJcnj 


terms and upon locombiioli am 
mechanics, but physiology, ecology 
and ethology are also considered 
where appropriate. 

Russell-Huiiter’s treatment of. the 
invertebrates is similarly concerned 
with the phyla as they are. but there 
is a rtiuch greater emphasis on their 
evolutionary interrelationships and, 
as his preface puts it.on rheir vary- 
ing “fife styles". For a number 


of phyla use’ is made of archetyp 
to describe basic organizational fe 


es 

ea- 


rn res and. these archetypes are then 
compared .with die diversity of ex- 
tant spdeifes. Thoafefr fopics such as 


locomotion, itie'cfariiiics, Vnd ,i physio- 
logy Bra' included, they are give 


b iiiwuusu, wvjr ;nrp given a 

at I ess detailed treatment 
n ‘ Alexander's book; in : can- 


0 VUUAl Ul . UVI1" 

trast eqolpgical topics, and particu- 
marine biology 


larly 


greater, emphasis. . , 

Both books Will .he useful to 


receive 

•J 


teachers : a nd*- students alike fu that 
the It',’ contents - complement i. one 
another. Ruasoll-Hupter provides a 
more compfehenslVo overview of 
the . inverts orates and a strong ' evo* 
ludonaty framework. McNoill 
Alexanaal' " L ' ' * 


largely ‘ignores- 


' qui 
i, In 


ues- 
a 


tions of j)Kylogeny but gives, 1 
conren lent form; mufih' do tailed • fee 
liiE — - : - *■--- - 
s i 
efii 
jvi 

, - - The 

In The Invertebrates t found fodior 


thbl Inforniatlpn . about' functional 
aspects of iui*erteIn‘atesV' A Life of 

Is abur 

na diagrtv 
tosraphA- Tnt 


if* 
Ulus 


In liar te A rotes Is abtmdimtly illus- 
trated With Hnq. diagrams oqd many 
fine phQtograidts. . The illustrations 


re ho photo 

»oE‘ 


tha 


disappointing; there 
graphs ; and- i.tKc majority 
figured ore redrawn from ; other 
sources. It is fUfficUlt ib understand 
.why this should be. the case, despite 
-Ute fatt <bat the popefrbaclc emuon 
b relatively inexpensive, Never tiio- 
Iqrfs, both, fare, '‘ good, buys.”, : 
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Dr Prank McCapra, reader in chemis- 
try at the University of Sussex, lias 
been promoted to the chair ut the 
same university) with effect fmm 
October 1, 1980. 

Dr John Bridgwater, lecturer lu engi- 
neering science at Oxford anti Lub- 
bock Fellow and tutor in engineering 
science at Balliol College, ha* been 
appointed to the chair uf chcmlcnl 
engineering at the University of Bir- 
mingham. He will lake up his posi- 
tion from April 1, 1980. 

Mr M. Baum, senior lecturer in sur- 
gery at icing's College Hospital Medi- 
cal School lias been oppoluted to the 
chair of surgery at that Schoul from 
April 1, 1980. 

■Dr P. L. Lantos, senior lecturer in 
neuropathology at the Middlesex Hos- 
pital Medical School has been 
appointed to the chair of neuropatho- 
logy at the Institute of Psychiatry. 

Dr K. B, Saunders, senior lecturer In 
medicine at the Middlesex Hospital 
Medical School has been appointed to 
the chair of medicine at St George’s 
Hospital Medical School from October 
1, 1980. 

Dr S. Sclwvtl, formerly reader In medi- 
cal microbiology at Westminster Medi- 
cal School, has been appointed to the 
chair of medical microbiology at that 
school. 

The title of professor -of Russian 
economic history has been conferred 
on Dr Olga Crisp la respect of her 
post at the School of Slavonic and East 
European Studies, University of Lon- 
don. — 


in respect of his post at lip® ' 
lege uf Science and Technology. 1 
Tins title of professer of eomi 
has been conferred on L. P. , 


<b 


Honorary degrees for. (clockwise from top left) Attenborough, Gielgud, , McArthur, Warnock 
Williams and Warner. 


^:/H|on<ira ry degrees . 


Open University 


Freedom of the City of London In 
September 1979. Dr Roger Bradley, 
part-time tutor with the university, 

Mr Roger M. Jefcoatc, consultant on 
electronic aids for severely physically .. . . 

handicapped people.. The Rev Gordon to Welsh culture. Mr George Froom 


{VIA : Mr William H. Clement, In recog 
nhlon of bis services to Rugby Union 
football In Wales ; Mr Tom Jones of 
Llanuwchllyu, In recognition or 1 
trlbution to public life in 


of his con- 
Wales and 



Tin fnilnitftmr tn E. Moody, former general secretary of Tyler, in recognition of his contrlbu 

honoraS dwtrtes this Mi- ** ie Churches Council on Gambling, tion to cultural affairs in Wales, par : 

MtenbmmuS m n Dr John Poling, rounder of the Oxford Ocularly as chairman of the Swansea 

Scientific Films Company. Colonel Festlvaf of Music and the Artsi 
Open Untveraltv SSSff Mr n£ii • H - T - B - Rooke. regional secretary for; MSc .vMr- William Condry In recogni- 
Davidson, Journalist 'and Author ■ "sir ,he 5outh East Region of the Open tion of his distinctipn as a naturalist. 

J ohn G&S^SS St dSr* Vtr University based In Oxford. MaJo* Mr David Gethln " “ ’ 

Idnoy Holgate Master of Isrev CoN G® 11 ™* 1 Lloyd Howell, director of army -nltion of his dli 
■ “e. DurhM 'Unlwrsftv M^Petor education. Mrs E. J. Burrows, assist- the dental profe 
sleet fellow of Trinlrv Colleup Cam. ■* nt senior counsellor with special LLD : Sir Goromvy Hopkin Daniel, In 
Jge a ndrMder I n- DOl J tic i ®a n d the responsibility For disabled students as recognition of his series to Wales, 
g arm reaaer. in comics and the wc ft w being a port-time tutor at the as principal of the University Collets 

discovery ot 


I 


A 


Iwe.^Dw^Sm^Unfverslty 01 Mr V Peter efluCH,Ion - E. J'. Burrows, assist- the dental profession. 

oi Trt».^c.ii«c, cSm. -« c ? n ri or wl “' sp ' dal LLD : Sir s 

bridge and reader, ip- politics and the "SRi he Re ? oart- : 
history, of social i structure. Dr John • SfiJJSJi.5 1 1 u f|5'Jr ar b 

the A mtia&a!c^ ro! E rl " dp ?> Of North’ Lintwey college or. umversity 

the McArthur ml eras cooe Sir FreS! Technology and a put-tim& member of in recognition of hla services In govern 
SR^v/SSS r HrL a *«« wifiT tha university Miss Enid pient and his service as chairman o 

chairman and raro-chancSlnr® nf tbS footer, former curator of the Cam-, the Council of University College of 
university. Mi* Mbcv WwSnJii °*antar bridw and; County Polk. Museum. Mrs Swansea, Dr John Patrick D. Mounsey, 

; SSS ? **• Sch °°'. 


il Of North Lindsey College of . University of. Wales. Mr Ifor Davies, 
loiogy and a put-tuna member of in recognition of hla services in govern- 
staff with' the university. Miss Enid pient and his service as chairman of 





■m 
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Appointments 


i- 


'.Universities ‘v 

• iKeiit ■ - i 1 ' •!*; 

Conferment of the title and status 
' reader: hi. G. Macdonald (accounting 
texatlouL Lecturers 1. S. Swing. 
OsMi (natural, scIppces.Jn theb School- of 


. „ , ^ .nueeiion).; Research dori) ; In pharmacology: ; Dr A* ,K, 

feflows: J. i R. Camp bell' (chemistry) : prince (ih respect of his post' at 

i S' »V .wi P/ 1 (Wology) ; the Reverend King's College) ( In lmmuuopBtnology: 1 

■ & (Centre for thp Study Dr A- Rahi (in respect of his 

' of Religion and Society}. post' at theiiutitute of Opthalmology) ; 

T I.M Ann . 1 . . ‘ physical ' chemistry: Dr L. V. C. Rees 

-London • ■ ■; ••■•(in rospeef of his post at Imperial 


5 it i' ll' 







of' his post at the; LqodonSc 
Economics) i in mechanic^ ai 
lng: Dr R- T. ,.Fennejp. (In res 


engtneer- Polytechnics - - 

■% of Wolvevhatiiptpn 

ifence, Reader;' ■'?!■ EV Stpnhaoi (econbtiilts). 

□ onr« 1 • '• 


J ms post at Imperial College of /Science. Reader;'.?.' 1 EV Stpnhaox 
and; .Technology); r hi 'inorBanTc A ' ' -' J 1 , 

J- chemistry; Dr W. ■ P. .Grim fit (in : OverSeaS . ••• 

aL imperial ' College Professor J5, p. P.^TLom^sor^^W 


respect of, hU pose 

JP d , * Tpchnology) ;; In WoloalcSl sciences .. . _ 

English. D. ; . Jacobson”. (bi respect. of appointed . dean of tlio fpctdty of 
■university; College, • Lon. . of N-- • • 


his post at 


New South .Woles. 





PASS 
DEGREE 

-This year 77 outof 91 W>(sey 
'Hall studehfg wri6$ht London ; : 

m%f; ! . .7. ■>. . oC^eso^riedvnrat ; .j 

1 if - s ; -t-vir !' honours oUVof only i i 

Kvini'. fc i .ft : I • , •« 4 . '“i, ■-•••:■ ■■ , 


Open University programmes 
4anu ary 5 to J anuary iO , 











Science. 

The title of professor of 
has been conferred on Di 
in respect of hla post at lmoeriaK 
le«e tif Science and Technology ' 
The title uf professor or W 
rhcrajieutics has been conferred 0f 
D. F. Hawkins in respect oflbi 
nr the Institute of Obstetrics and o< 
eulogy. “■* 

The title »>f professor of etoW • . 
pathology has been conferred «i- 
Kutli M. Hicks lu respect of kaij , 
at Middlesex Hospital Medicals* 
The title of professor of Mecla- 
engineering .has been conferred o : 

M. D. Lilly, In respect of 
University Collegft, London. 

The title nf professor of ccK*. 
lias been conferred on Mr 8. jTiS 
in respect of Ills pos; at tulap 
School of Econoihlc8‘ ohd'Mlr' 
Science. 

The title of professor of dt^r 
planning has been confendili 
K. C. Rosser, in respect offt> 
at University College, Lond*. 

The title of professor of Ftaili 
guistlcS' has been conferred M 

N. C. W. ' Spence, fn‘ r«pMi( 
post at Bedford College! 

Dr Robert Saul Blugiass, twsijj 
forensic psychiatry to 1 the Wsu 
lands Regional Ifcaltb Autlurtji 
the Home Office has bcen roa* 
to an honorary chair of W. 
psychiatry at the Univerdly dn. 
Ingham. . 
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Ul,lversities The University of the 

1 THE PAPUA NEW GUINEA UNIVERSITY : 

® - OF TECHNOLQG.Y ... . ■ 


■ '.C» rHn.tb;--,';-.., {frv:L.rfC- 


Medicine— Dr C. R. Penb^.: 
£10.920 from the SHBRT to-aUa lJ 
study on serum bile sails ataijo p 
clinical medicine. v 

_ , Pathology — Dr J. M. ' 

Dundee £13,764 from the 

BI0lq,lal ■ctaw-WM.-T. J, Daft 

tiie human cerebral cortex with 


— £25,848 from tiie ARC to assist his 
research on Interactions and compel! 


tom the , Scottish H<® 

•JUlJ 1 

«n .: • 

live effects amongst different endomy- reference to parenfljymfltOM . . 
corrbhal crop plants ; Dr Janet Sprcnt dementia ; Professor J. S..W* 

— £17,531 from the ARC In connexion A - J. Tonortson and Dr R/.w.. 
wltli her research on functional and Professor J. D. E. Kn<» “ 
anatomy of tha xylem of legumo root J- C. Murdoch (dopartmtat BP 
nodules; Dr R.’* A.‘ Herbert— £15,014 practice )— £41,588 from 
from the NERC to absist his research Homo and Heolth Dep^traept 
into microbial Interactions in anaerobic noction wltli their rMMrdi bm ; 
marine and • estuarine sediments : Dr : relationship between defects Id» • 
T. H. Nltolson— £15,614 from the NERC function and morbidity *L- 
ln . connexion with his research into ency In old peopla In a Scoiw*»t 
the aggregation, of , send by extra--, aeucral uractice : Dr* P. 
cellular pplv^ac prides of bacteria ; 

Dc J. A.. Raven— £21,200 from the 


SRC to coHdlict an' investigation Into 
oxalate biosynthesis In higher plauis 


general practice; Dr>P. A- 
£11,222 from the Scottish Ho« 
Health Dopartmcnt to ■»". 
research Into tlio mofphomenj ■ 
.human placenta.* -■ 


.■uBlng stable isotopes ol carbon and , 
oxygen ; Professor W. P, D. Stewdrt— fharniacology and (ncraP^'^TK 
£16,504 from the SRC to assist his l? r ss ° v J. Crooks and Prtf«»i|: 
research Into the fimbriae of cyanqbac- Weir (Aberdoen v university J-rR, 


D\ ' R. Wayers—£ 27,670 - from the Scottish Hwm ““J* 1 * 
C In connexion with Jhlft Department, lu, connectloii vn® 

-■ • • ' studies on ” 

• 'monitorim 


studies on. the ldiik 
monitoring of thymu —rjfc 
patients in the Saotti^h .. 


ytold «U^r 


tdrla ; Dr 

from' the bku in connexion with 
reaearrir into absclsie acid and stonia- 
tal movements. 'during water stress, ' 

Chemistry— Df ' W.' M. Horapdol— 

£11.050 frorai the - SRC. to assist his 
research Jhto tiie photo-chemlstry of 

5f Bn r d non, u. C a»v -- 

l-£?i n 7';n Z ’f^^ A ‘ w ,^ r his theoretical’ 1 in 

. the SRC to assist Ills modulated suructurcs . using 


tliyrold ’ follow l hp register. 

Physics — Professor A> 
£11,860 from the SRC h> 


research Into' the application of halo- invaria. rs and ihacroscopk 
Phpaphli.9 reactions tp organic symho- ,,jp7oSo r Bp" or SlDr F- J ( 

. •• • Comber— £31.045 from the SRC a 

Clillt} health— Dr J. I. Cater— £19.519 ’ noxlgn with their 
from tlio Scottish Homo and Honlth'! l| P° r l : proport Ida "andj';.preP«j^^,, 


kiswii, iiipuiieu uuiuruia. ■ aw* uiuir ruacaibu him 

Community “Ifak ' occupational nk'iil). -I 0 ”; 1 mechanisms.. ' ’to’ T«J« 
Sne^Dr D. R.^BiBingWn £60.000 from . ^^ wm lrtn g ? rn ® t ' " 
tlii . .Scotiih Health- Education Unit to * Pi,Vfilnintfv_nr" C .,aJ ; 'R. . Bw 

;, f ^ c Ti5!^ 0 fr 0 ?f k rk Dr ^- B ' - * ,sS!i ' « 
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THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 

Summer School 
Tutorial Staff 




Appointments for ona or Iwo weeks are 
available at the Open Untvorslly's 
summer schools held ai universities 
throughout Groat Britain between 
6 duly end 6 September. 

Tutor Posts in tha Faculties of 
Arts, Mathemetios and Science. 

There will be a number o( TUTOR posts 
in the following subject areas: 
Ait, History, Music, Architecture and 
Design, Drama, History, Literature and 
Philosophy. 

Mathematics courses coded Ml 01, 
M201, M203 and MS283. 

Biology (all aub-dlsdplines including 
Genotlcs), Chemistry (organic, in- 
organic and physical). Earth Sciences 
and Physioe. , 

Tutor Poets Jn tlia.Faoulty of 
Teohnology. - 

Tufora qualified In Efemeniary Mathe- 
matics and Modelling (for teohnolo- 
. gists) JTM281),, Mefcetlale Science 
(TS2&1), Systems (dosfgn, planning, 
Implamonlatlon management, analysis, 
modalllrtg of social or technical syatama 
Irtcludfhg project work In' groups), end 
Engineering Mechanics (solids) (T232). 

T2&3 - Introductory Electronics, end 
T29J -Instrumentation. >■ 

■ Tutors qualified In electronics and/or 
..instrumentation: previous teacHing ex- 
perience an advantage. •' : 

TAD292 - An find Environment 

tutors to, facilitate creative projects In: 
dance and movements, theatre . end 
'■f»rfprn}ahC8 $rts; New GemesrsoUnd; 
•till ; Rhotogtaphy, . . com- 

.mtidity, print;, drawing; environmental 
1 - mapping i ind .-percaptloh; sgulptura;. 
poetry and 'creative 'Writing; participa- 
tion : in ijie future; fopej. environment; 
and community radio. ,. ■.« . * 


Tutor Posts In the Faculty of Social 
Sclenoes. 

Of 01 -M$kmg Sense of Society 
Tutors qualified In one or more of: 
economics, googrophy/town planning, 
politics/intemationnl' rotations, psy- 
chology. sociology; to teach in ano of 
tho three interdisciplinary modules: 
housing, crime and society, a political 
simulation oxorcisu on the Bosnian 
crisis 1908-9, 

DS26 1 -An Introduction to Psychology, 
end D303 - Cognitive Psychology 
Tutors quuliMod in oxpnrlmonlal 
psychology; for D303 computer ex- 
perience desirable. 

0204 •- Fundamentals of Human 

Geography 

Tutors qualified to leach modern ; 
geography, especially with reference 
to urban retelling, rural aoclal geo- . 
graphy and Statistical techniques. 

Demonstrator Post* 

Applications for posts as DEMON- 
STRATOR are invited from graduates 
In Science to work in the areas of 
Biology. Chemistry. Physics, and Earth 
Soienoes; from graduates In Science 
end Engineering to work In the areas of 
AcopstlQ Measurement. Electron led. 
Materials Science. Systems, Structures, 
Energy . Conversion. Metallography, 
Design, Production Systems, Environ- 
mental Science and Computing; a|so 
from graduates in Psychology, .-. > 

Application Prooedure ' , ' 

For "W\he'f . particulars arid, sn : 
application form send a post card ;. \0 
UV.* Tutors, Office. (SS 2 ). P.O. Box 82, 
■Milton <Keynes, MK7 6AU. Completed 
application- fdrms must reach the Open 
Uniyer8ltyby Monday 4, Fpbruaiy 1 980. 


i'l.li* 






the. -ScottiMi rjf 

s&aafegi 


' The Qae^n\ University' , 

of'ljelf^, 

MEDICAL. , 

STATISTICS > 

■ ■ »-#• 

.^PpHcaitqna "kro' Jiivi- 
g-. fw- Uio' Chair ' of 
^d cat Steti»Uc 6 from 1* 
AflHI I980 r jojs, such .other 
^ be BiTkoRed.. 

re Urooieub «.of :■ '. Professor. 

‘ TbeiSsdury. is- 

•Per'orinuijl, With 

.ti^tipnlnrs - 


Is aVallsbls 
I projoct. ln 
. The; New- 


BELFAST:'. . 

The .Queen's, Unl’verBily; . 

RESEARCH 
APPOINTMENT 

A or* -yew post I 
on 1 p 'SsRC-lundad 

cOnjunotlon ftlrh; 

Uhlvaredy a f Ultier and th«. .• 
Ulster PolytMlinld. on Parti--. 
clpiUon In Hlahiftt: education : 

- T(«ndi,|n. tha: Spatial and l 
• Social Mob I Illy of . 

•• fleet degroo In', (he 1 . ■ iofllil . 
solenoos' apd . pratcrably..- 
aomo' telovanl 'poatpradunlo • 
expedience. The poslOoii tsllt .- 
Involve extensive travel - hr '* 
Nprlkern '. Irahtnd - . ooMaUpOi'. 

I e^d- cOlfatlno date . . frflm. i, 

. regional educational olttfrorlv- ; 

. tlpa' end schools. . AenSM to • - 
. mesns oi transport would.. be , 

I’affi'SnB'i: fttaj' iCfcjA 1 \ 

IS ^n supeTannuaUon'V. WWal 

rtirtn on Ihe acale dopsod* 
lng : on age end Oxporienoe. 

V AppHoallpnSi Irjoiudlnfi . a 
■■' ricuhim vlfeo and iha nama* 
t 1 end I ■ - addresses , • tif iW 



piRMiNqiiAM^, 

UHiVonsTrv oi* Am oh 
1 MANAUEMSm- CENTHB • v ’■ 

Li.cnitni'slnp in MAnKtriNd 
AND 8TAT1ST1CB 

. HCONOMIL19. . 
LnONOMETltKai. . 8TADBTIC9 
AND ^lAlIKTriNU SUlilBCT . , 
•" -• OROUP 

Aipirifcnnon* are, . InvlltO i -i 
from NWdutinTs tn-stsUsiica nr 
itiitrkctinn or bojh upd win* 
havij ipmo cxnrrirnctf or ilia 
n pi ni cm Ton or 


Applications arc invited for 
the ColluwlnR posts In the 
Sriiuul of Education. 

Professor of Education 
(Teacher Education) 

(Post 79/97) 

The upp'd mco will bo ex- 
pound to l>c responsible fbi* 
tire u vomit organization of 
ihc diploma degree teacher 
oil ncu t Ion prugra males. He/ 
she should have considerable 
experience In l lie develop- 
ment of teacher education 
curricula for secondary tea- 
chers. A strong background 
111 curriculum theory and 
practice in the principles 
and practice of classroom 
learning plus nil active re- 
search Interest would be 
advanuigcoiis. Experience In 
secondary school teaching 
would he an added usset. 
The pnsKussInn of a doctor- 
ate and cxtcuslva experience 
st a soul or level in n recog- 
nized university or other 
tertiary level institutions Is 
essential. 

Reader in Education 

(Post 79/98) 

The appointee Is expected 
ta develop courses- ui the 
Historical and/or Pbllosoplti- 
cal Foundations of Educa- 
tion at the degree level. He/ 
she will also be expected to 
develop and teach courses 
an Issues of* Education 
which highlight . die , major 
problems in education Jn 
developing societies. 

Salary scales : Professor : 
FS19.323 - FJZ 0,735 p.a. 
Reader: FIlS^tM-FSlfitflS 

p.a. (£1 sterling 1 * F$1 .85). 
The British Government may 
supplement salaries in range 
E3 I 192’££.3S8 p.a. (sterling) 
•(reviewed annually and nor- 
mally, free of tax) plus n«so- 
dated benefits. Family pas- 
sages ; baggage allowance ; 
gratuity ; three-year con- 
tract ; accommodation ; 
appointment grant.- . . 

. ..Detailed applications (two 
copies) . . wi tii curriculum 
vitae. , and naming three 
referees to be sent direct 
to Registrar, USP. PO Box 
.1168, Suva, FIJI, by Febru- 
ary 1, 1980. 

. Applicants resident In tbo 
UK . should ' also send one 
copy ' tq Inter-University 
Council, 90/91 - Tottenham 
Court Routt, London \V1P 
0DT.. Further detailsr m'qy be 
obtained . ' front • eftllor 
address. . ■''•'.•„ 


' OXFORD v 
mu univunan v 

' viib . 


• "pull 
. , nlnu 


.Oiq , Miocewrui : ■ ni>uHcant 
Will ltd - required to. .uudertaMi 
.■ilinll-uroup 


wwi* .. .js 

.innumlnj. IQ ' II noI'-lHllifcn-. 

ptav. un activu pnrl - 
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wiir w n vru iho unfwrr 

V. , in unuoriako research. 
Js^hqr afiacluUsi ana. \\ 

:cd.o44. nor nnuum, on a ai-a rq 

: 

■ ‘.T ^riicnluin foAnV 'aKd-fur- ti >!' 

11 “"TS'tS.’ 'BmtK • 


"urtQly nt. imlYurolIv Imdl#*, 
Milir.inln ntmula du l-xiirri In 
iq aiiliwi- nr Iniiguiiuu tcotli- 
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V-’/'j i . onil iha succi *«rul iw- 

lor Tr nofcibic. ,~ t 



A MANAGER. 

is required for tlio Atiproprlnto TcchnaiogV DevoloniVrent 
Unit, which Is n joint projaot of the South Pacific Approp- ' 
rlntn Technolony FoinnJotion, the Univorsity of Technology •: 
and Llkllk Buk, 

Tlio Uni t was nsloblislted to Invesilflole and present Ideas 6ri • 
tools, eOulpmant and technlquus suitable for the pooplo iri 
this duveloplng country to help themselves end to bring 
together the University Community end all otlwr Groups in 
iho country working towards this gouU 

The Unit Is ftt brwsntvt (ocetud tin ti\a 'Campus of .live . 1 . 
University, of Technology and 1ms ini office. Workshop and . 1 
a staff of 14 with access to Unlversliv oxpertlw and foclli- ’ 
lies. The Manager must haVB the ability and sensitivity to 
work closely wltli Papua Now Guineans in tlio Identification 
and solution of development problems. He Will also bo 
required to organise tho truinlng uf hlg National Staffs 

The successful applicant will probably ba o Graduate 
Technologist, with about, 10 years post graduate ox purlenca 
including tho sirccnssful d I ration of smnll workshop and 
project activities. Third world experience Is ossonllal. 

SALARY: K 1 5,630 ( LEVEL 10) A$1 ,2393: NZ$1 ,3B7'3; 
NEWPENCE .06232 at 30/ 1 1/79 

INITIAL COMTHACT PEHIOD. THREE YEARS. OTHER 
BENEFITS INCLUDE A GRATUITY EQUAL TO 24%: 
APPOINTMENT, REPATRIATION AND LEAVE FARES 
(STAFF MEMBER AND FAMILY!: SETTLING IN ANO 
OUT ALLOWANCES:. SlX WEEKS PAID LEAVE PER , 

YEAR: EDUCATION • FARES AND ■ ASSISTANCE • 

TOWARDS SCHOOL FEES: FREE HOUSING. SALARY *. : 
CONTINUATION AND MEDICAL BENEFIT SCHEMES 
AVAILABLE. _ . 

For Information and conditions of safvTce write lo (duotiftg • 
departmant); Tha RogUlrar. University ol Technology, 

P.O. Box 7B3,i- Lee, Papua New Guinea, Applications close ■ 
on 15th Februar/i 1080. ’. ’ "■ 


SIMM • JaUUiUy. l'.'IIU. 


THE CHINESE; UNIVERSITY , : • ; 
oi? HONG KONG - rj ' 

. FACULTY, OF MEDICWE ‘ 

' yacancieS 

; Applications are Invited fbr the following Chairs X 

■ ■ Aledlcipc • r- y. >. 

•• '■ '. , - . Wficty. , • ..- v r 

tenable at this new 'motUcbl school Wlilfhc jiyiir- ba; span 
tiie rall tcrm of 49 81. with un.anftuol s tq,d e pt 1J aktj. bf -J DO , 

■ • I-....: ... ' . i.*y , ‘ i V ■;#. -L. 

-Qua Ilf lent Ions..-;, ;•«':■ } 5 ^ . 

Aiipllquirs should iJosswji; a tnoilical qnnJiflefliipn^realstnibJe 
wftn the GcilCr.il Medical CplnlcM, and higher academic' 

: and- professional qualifications,, with expedience.. Iq^ under- ■' ' 
.graduate teaching: ojid 'rcsodfvli. 

Dale or /Lspuinpfion ar Duty . •• ' ' ,■> .! -h 

. . A'ppol ritecs are -uxpocted. tq -assume duty la early r i9«2or , 
the latest, hj'sfcn'nim.her, 4982, Its purtfeipate lu plaiiulfig, 
the. clinical cutricukiiqi' and -sppprvjsa die installation ’of . I 
depart nientnl facilities. Teaching will commence in the fait 
1 Ittrm nf 1931. ' '- ••'*.. • 

Cpii ilit ions of 9b<v1& ; •: ■' 

Tiie minimum sutarN" fnr -appointees wlll- be 

HK$2JO,00Q'. por .ahoutu .(Exchange vote 1 ' £I^*HK*10.8 
approximately). TcrMs of servlco Include Jong,. leovp wltli .. 
pay, . supcrannuatSuii ■ benefits (appntutco 5%, Umycralty • 

■ 13%), medlcpl benefits, education tillownuce for tlilldreu, 
hAiiJlm £ accodiinbdution and for oversea s ■ uppulnlees, 
pusangc bdnorits '^s /welt. . ‘ ' 

Application -Procedure I y ‘ ! . ■ ' ■ \ 

Appllcotfona slicHild h^ .ntedo out lu six copltss, giving full 
parti enters and experience and tlio tlupies alia* addiossut 
'■ ■ of three 1 persons 'to . Wiioni reference ‘ may bp., made, arid ; 
sent toco titer .with, dairies Of ceiUfieates/dlplpinas/testipio- 
: blali'nnd toccat publication a, to the’ Personnel Section, The 
. ChTlieso. University or Hnnu.Rong, Shatln,.Now Territories, • 
Hang.Rfliie. ^t lyt^r titen January 31, L980. . . ■ .. . .. ; 

’ . A(tc|l ((.bntti I UiJorm silent f- -f ? .[ ' • '*■ - *£ '• •<••*■.• :: 

: Fu'fr jjurrtFhJfli-s hr ifhe i vaemti - ^ihfrii an*; : U teretnre bn .iIijl «, 
; -FbFulty.aii^,tha'Un|yers(fple».e^vMla)blb-ftn request^- . - 
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Universities continued 


AUSTRALIA 


Application! nt Invltad lor the 
following posts, for which 
■pplloallohi Okie on fho dnlaa 
shown. SALARIES (unless 
When'll* staled) ora 
follow* : Prokuor IA34.118 ; 
Senior Laoturor $A21,BBB- 
IMS.47T \ Uctuiai lAIS.nU 
3A31.401. Kirill or dataltii 
conditions of appointment lor 
•ach poil and application 

K ooedura may faa obtalnap Iron 
a A nod* lion of Commonwaalrii 
Universities (Apple), 36 Gordon 
Bqoara, London W01K CPF. 

University ol MaJbourna 

LECTUREfi/SENIOR LECTURER 
IC0NT1MUIHG) — DEPARTMENT 
OF COHSERVATLYE DENTISTRY 

Teimblo Tram I July, 19*0.- 


Applicants ahould luve ■ dental 
nnallllL-allon registrable In 
Victoria, Australia, and 
experience In leaching. An 
appropriate I dehor dogroo would 
bo an advantage. The appointee 
uill be ci pec ltd to Utko poll <11 
the iweliinn gni research 
eel! vlllcs of |bo Department In 
ona or looro of Iho He Ids of 
pedodonilca, preventive dentistry 
nr orthodontics. 

In addition to salary tlicre will 
be a cllnknl loading of SA2.500 
per annum. 

31 March, 1980. " 

La Tieba University, Melbourne 

SCHOOL OF H0H&H1T1ES 
LECTURER IN FRENCH 

A tc aural) la position a* Lecturer 
In French. iri]l be available from 
Iho beginning of Iho 1961 
Kjdcnik year. 

Applicants should hold 
postgraduate quail Dcailom In 
. some area of Frenuh studies and 
have experience of unlveriKy 
Inching. Tfwy rfwuld hove 
native or near-ulfve proficiency 
in French nod bo competent to 
Oindiut claeca bcil|.ln French, 
•end In BngHdt, The appointee 
will be expected to undertake 
practical U agnate teaching and 
etutoi In rarlous.niMi of 
French Ulcraturo and civilisation 
up to rourth-year ftpooura 
level I a broad hold of leaching 
axnpetcnco Is thorelore essential^ 
Although no particular area of 
spcclnjuuiiofi U deilgnatcd, 
prafMBDca m«y bo given to 


Haeqlttfl* .UnlMtflly.Mna/ 

•SCHOOL OF iCONOMIC AND' 
•FINANCIAL STUDIES : • - 
SENIOR tfCTIJRHl/LKTURER 
IN ACCOUNTING IN THE FIELD 
0FMANA6EMENHNF0RMAII0N 
SYSTEMS 

V^awnca wUl.be given to 
anhreli epp j df al ate |« -ihfr 

Pf* iOri£ fora My WtOi . 

DP 

S Febmyry, I 9 g 0 . 

- 

: 

or KoiwMtnicj ” 

mi Mm LJ^i 9 W t ' 

p^**om a • 
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t MifOn cnirtfcKAlM ■ 
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Moneah University, Melbourne 

CHAIR OF PHYSIOLOGY 

Monadi I Inlvtrslty I. reeking lo 
(111 tlic pixlilun ol Professor of 
Physiology, vvIiil'Ii Ira* become 
vacant nn the resignation of 
Profutvor R. Farter. »ha it lo 
take un the t Jliuc total tip of the 
John Curtin -Vclinhl of Medical 
Rctcarcii at lira Aii-lrnlinn 
Naikmal Univcrviij, Tlio 
I’rufcsivr, on Hnpoiiiunont, will 
be oxpicicd to become Cltaitnun 
of the UcparUncni at least Tur a 

B erlod of i lure years in Iho 
r>i Insl.tncu. 

Tlio ihipnr'ntcnl Icachcx 
extensively hi the Faculties of 
Medicine and Science. There 
Is a tignMicniit Honours 
pro gy amnio and graduate school 
componcttl of iho Donartmcnt'v 
teaching sett vl lies. The present 
rv mj arch Interests of lha 
Deportment are In brain 
.structure, ntJocrlnoliigt, in use In 
rHysinhigv unJ ne<inil)lii|,<p>, 

I low ever, umplu space Is 
• nsailoblc lo ciinWc (he nc«r 
Professor, xtho should he an 
' established mcdL'ul sclent M, to 
dovelop research Interests in the 
nhove ur In new fields. 

Tire Department has recently 
moved into n new building 
providing 44,(Xi<lm2 of net space 
well cniilppcd for tcachlug und 
Tcsearcli activities. 

Detailed Infominttun about the 
Department can !■« obtained 
from flic ( lulrmiu. Professor 
Mnllle F. Hnlmun, nnd pomnui 
Interested on- invited in write 
to Professor llolman. In tho 
Univorillj . 

A prc-olinlcal It lading of 
SA2,.(UO per annum will feu paid 
to R mcdicalfy qualities! 
appointee. Siiperanouatlon/ 
Travel nnd removal allowance. 
Tempornri liouclng assis lance-. 
The Council reserves the right 
to make no nppolniment or to 
appoint by invitation at any 
stage. 

31 January. 1 W 0 


The Australian Nnlfonnr 
Unlmilly 

FACULTY OF ARTS 
LECTURER— DEPARTMENT OF 
HISTORY 

The succasiful applicant will bo 
a person qualified to teach In 
Iho area of modern, mainland 
South-east Avia. ‘ITic position 
la available From mid-1980. 
SALAR Y : Salary on appointment 
will be In accordance with 
qukli&cal Infix and eknerienea 1 
. within -iho rango : JA16.29I- 
SA 1 1,401 per annum. Pmaat 
exchange ralo— fAI : UK 30p... 
TERM OF APPOINTMENT t 
Foue years wlifi. nouihitlly of , . 
^-•j^oSndnont niter review'll ‘ 

OTHER CONDITIONS S- ' 
Reasonable appointment 
W**wm are pnfd. - • 

Bupe»Mije»tlon benefits are 
'■Ne f oe opr II cants who- 
are eligible to twAlribaleg > 
AarfstaB^ with finding • . 
anootteadaUdit b provided (or .'■ 
an appohilco. from outside 
Canlarre.' The Udivwriiy > 
reserves (bo ri||ii!itot to mafca 
an anpoiutnient or (o taako an- - 
HV«otmeiii -fyy invltatloa at Any. ' 

23 Jaruitry, 1980, ‘ 


' Tlio Unlrtt'aWif M Weiiongong . 

•sSter*#-.'. 

(SOCIAL fSYCHOLOGYJ 

. (Tenurat^la AppoinbncnO • • ’ 1 . 

Applicants nhoofrf have a higher. 

PrajWica, , 

”jn be gjvvn to anpllunts (al ■ 1 

too hare taught in’a tenbry ' ‘ 

■ mm (b) whose (eactiioa 

.BferffiWraF ‘ 

setteK'Sifii,- 0 ’? - 

requJM.IO lake up the .. 

Jgg™wkt»Muit- : laier man' j. 

JMjg of-lhe-Pochofogf • 

V ^.human-orjonted, . . , 

It iDcIudes hoib pure and ' ■ 
Further 1 ' 

. *11 V* Wollongong for Uii 
- APiKHnln and; doModanla and- ■ »* 
■jooBtribmion tovW.reSSllon . 
;«XjP0lues ytoofd.w-puM-c- 

39,.lEVI)Ai^ry,;i9go. J t ' r ■ . 


■ • i -' . &tiaa&$t 8 &Y~ ' ' ksc v - ' 

V*': THE PAPUA NEW GUINEA UNI VERISTY 

@ OF TECHNOLOGY (&) 

MATHEMATICS EDUCATION CENTRE 

DIRECTOR 

The Malhamatfca Education Centre et the University oF 
Technology Is concerned with Improving the standards of 
niBthematlc learning in National High Schools. Technical 
Institutions and Unlvereitles. , - 

Activities of the Centre Include research Into teaching and 
learning problems In mathematics and the development and 
toting of learning materials* 

The Director will be responsible for the Administration of 
the Centra Including supervision and training of staff and the 
maintenance and development of a Resource Centre which Is 
Concerned with production and distribution 

QUALIFICATIONS: The successful applicant will have a 
lint degree In mathematics or a related subject and preferable 
« higher degree In Mathematics Education. Proven research 

fi highly desirable Bnd wp ® rioncfl ,n cu ^ cuIurT > development 

SALARY: Laval 10 K 1 5,630 (equivalent to Senior Lecturer) 
or Level K 17,030 {equivalent to Associate 

Reader! 

.LECTURER IN MATHEMATICS ' '..'A' 

(TECHNICIAN MATHEMATICS) ■!' 

A specialist In mathematics for technicians In training Is 
required. The successful applicant will be appointed at tho 
Lecturer level In the Department of Mathematics but will ba 
eecondad half-time to the Mathematics Education Centre of 
Ihe University lo* work on a project concerned with the 
development of mathematics materials for technicians In 
training. With n the Mathematlca Department he will partici- 
pate In the engineering mathematics teaching programme^ 

QUALIFICATIONS: A degrea In mathematics or a related 
area and post graduate qualifications In education. 
Experience in the course development end learning material 

fT^/iSl'colric L?K^ lha TA “ 

Lwiurer 1 « k,i >w - 

AF 1 . 241 B NZ$ 1.3867 V,& Newpence *8106 at 7 / 12/79 

[ lhlfM years. Other benefits Include a 

S™ t “ h Z. e 2 c Ufll t0 eppolntmantj repatriation and 'leave 
fwes (staff member jod . family): eeitllng in end cue 
Srat 11 * w*** Paid leava per year: education fares 
and assistance toward* school fees: free housing. Salary 
continuation and medical benefit schemes available, ' . . 

For Information and conditions of service write to (quoting 
d^artment): The Registrar, University of Technology, 

“is®* 0 ' 1 ™ 


THHE PAI’UA NEW GUINEA UNIVERSITY 
, d ; OF TECHNOLOGY ; - m, 

DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE AND BUILDING 

•1980 SHORT TERM STAFF VACAncIES 

avKhncW occur t° te&ih : Intha final year of ihk Bachafor of 
^Udlrtfl Ewnorptoe Cdursa for 1080 only. Applications are 
i^^.ir^Wroprrat^ qijaJfflocf persons vMid Wbotli '' 

b,abla t0 *“ cl i *■*«*?*» 


fvin A I I (vl).. Contract- Admlnlrtrairoq * 

Analysis .and Cost Planning (vHI) Fusibility , 
olupla*, - - >. 1 .vjv- s> , 

; one ofthe,fdildwing ! live|s;^ J : 

■ . "t . finnlhf- fl Ubl-it l/tnlac J . - 


THK TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SU PPtJ^MEMT. i.' fc S 

’ *■ south Africa • 

, The Australian National ■ 

University -lohanni-atSflp 0 

Research School DLPA,n MENT op phyw, | 

of Pacific Studies - 11tP M1 LE<r 7 JRBR | 

Slrateglc and 

Defence Studies Centre • » n i, rX ■ 
Research Fellow/ ! 

Senior Research Fellow aSSUIlf &a B SSi3 : 

cixti . Dull*, • ‘ 

The Stratonic nnd Doionco otl a ,lal « to hi a^! ‘ 

Studios Centro wishos to AStiry will h„ m ,k ’ ' 

appoint a RosoJich Follow or nii.Kkr ■ io niaann h 5* i‘ 

Sonlor Hoaoarcli Follow lo winuin. “ 10,200 g | 

work on comcmporary Into/- , '• he umic-riiiy'i uou,. , . 

national secuiilv protijama ro- SS l .nin?m«if. l4rri P““ l « m al • 

latlna to Eaai Asia. ProCat- aSmiiS? n ,\j S.J'SP w £ * 

tnco v/lll bo fllvon lo candl- urounils o)*a« ,lrt nISf STiu 1 ** 

dales wlih compalonco to ur colour. acp ’ , 

analyse tho sirolenlc prob- • “«Hcr n»riicui»r* . 

lama ol China. Soma com- iiUawl? 1 nn* n . n,cl ' c0 , ■"8 loW , 

patenca In Chlnoao lanouaao inmrim ion “?St ta « 

is drtlrabla. The appolmoa W lire u, n 5Sn‘ 

ahould be able to commenco «vo umvotiiw of eEf 1 ® : 

duly from about 1 July, 1880. ufiichciiw ««£■ i 

CL08INQ DATE: 38 January. wjiv ol ^ m 1 ‘ 

IHa. Hop 1 M r a r, * {Jnivwil t*^^B r 

Salaiy on appointment will J&j*!?'""™' 1, Jan smS : 

bo In aocordano with qunll- ^i?n wUh 1 ^.nV b,, 5“i..53 I 

II cations and exoorlanco with- ahouiu M S£“ 5 

In tha rango: Sonlor Re* ary, linio. w 1 *"»; \ 

search Fellow SA22.755 lo 
SA27.I43 per annum : Re- 
. sonroh Fellow $A1 8,291 to 
SA21.285 per annum. Present 
, exchange rale $A1 equals 
U.K.SOp, 

Term ol appointment ; 

Senior Research Fellow/ 

. Research Fallow — three years 
with possibility of exlenaion 
. to live years. 

Reasonable appointment ex* 
peruse ere paid. Sutler* 
annua u on baneilia are avail* 
able lor applicants who are 
eligible to contribute. Aasla- 
tance with llndlnq accommo- 
dation la provided (or an 
appointee from outside Can- 
berra. The University reOefyaa 
the right not to make an 
nppolntmanl or 10 make an 
appointment by Invitation at 
any time. 

. Froapaplfve applicant! should 
firm* ' obtain the further par. 

Oculars from the Association 
of CommonweaJlh Universities 
(Appis.), , 36 Cordon Square, 

London WC1H OFF. 


! ' UNIVERSITY OF JUBA 
' SUDAN : 

AppDcBlIona are Invited for 
the following posts t — 

- Assistant Librarian 
Technical Services, 

l Assistant Librarian : 
i Readers' Services 
l Assistant Llbrarl^ii r 
ji Medicine, . 


Polytechnics 


BIRMINGHAM I 

T>« io l X^H>itc jf 

B U9 IN E ^U L DIE 9° AND, til V 
DEPATITMENT Of MW 

• • PRINCIPAL LECTURER « ! 

LAW j 

TO loach an* deerh*.- dlitM t 
d prolosslonol courwi, 1 W I 
easeful candidate wfl U i 

S iod to make a dee > 
builon In lha di ‘ 1 
mom or a crocMod Pin __ 
sw nog roo Course. Rauw r 
somoni. Provloos uslin- > 
on» . will lutomalVctHy t» '. 
consldorod. . 1 ■>. f . 

DEPaYiT ME N 8 f G C&T|| j 
&TUD 1 E 8 AND MA-ntBMATTa l 

[ 

Applications ur# innidd M 
Oradusloa far onulvstaat 
iputer BcIbtco. bik 
I nooHng or i nrtiulrsd 
jooi. Expoiiancc in cam™ j-- 
, pro 0 ramming aystemi aad/ifa t, 
- lha application or ..mlcrosoere. | 

■ (•re would bo an pdvanujjij - j 


s*:' 


MAN.UF. 
Applications ■ 


AppiicaLiona . . - 

from QradunlM 1 

fonil -with nnunUi- Ml Ib.b ; 

2z°xu\& %.i ary • 

nuton'atlo manuiaolura w**.- 



S lum esqoolated bbn 0 / 1 ( 1 ? 

gmlfy. ‘-pamgea ; var|gSe>'.i 
nowapoee j suparannuaVon : 
Wjujl oveneai leave. Da. 
MjWgrf apolloattona (Wo' . 
dbplea) Inoludlng oitrrloulum 
Vila* and naming three 
relpreai. ehoulp be aenl by 


»nf»? • . - IS iSww ■ carl tulir 

□V- • *' 

fWo'* . * ; 

s ImWw 

by . fiiidSS. .. , ' 


Road, .Uon 


Vi-, -v -v- “„p» . 

sfc JHL •- s f - 1 -v • , r GOVENTBV • 


e1|her addredi. 

iV ' 


r:- j'I'i.-i. I-.’; 


5 fp cv; 




( sue nj«a fl' . u»iftT 



Salar . 4 


WTM .1 



AWWPAN^i ^EQBTRAtl'- 


1,1 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 4.1.80 


GLASGOW COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

The Glasgow College of Technology, a major polytechnic Insti- 
tution ol higher education, Invites applications lor (ho following 
posts; 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
£12,087 

Tha Asslalenl Director will have duties on a College-wide 
basis and which will Include academia administration nnd lha 
collodion and presentation ■ ol management Information, ae wall 
as academic oversight ol specified areas ol work In the college. 
Applicant muM be graduates with good experience In an 
establishment of higher eduoatlon al senior level, preferably 
Involving duties wider than those within a teaching department. 

HEALTH AND NURSING STUDIES 
HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
Grade 12 (£10,623) 


The department le responsible For ihe established nursing 
coursaa within the College, Inoludlng the BA In Nursing 
Studies and post-registration nursing courses, e.g. Healln 


Visitor training, and Clinical Teachers course. The Head will 
b* expected lo lead the development ol courses In community 
nursing and miming studies at these levels. 

SOCIOLOGY 
HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
Grade 14 (£11,265) 

The deparlmonl loaches to honours degree level, particularly 
In the BA In Soolal Sciences where Sociology la a |oint honours 
sub[BDt. The deparlment alto has Important Involvement In other 
degree and diploma coureee. 

PHYSICS 
LECTURER 1 A 1 

Applicants should have i good honours degree with Industrial 
and/or poit-graduate oxperfonoe In physics or physical elec- 
tronics. 

SAURY 8CALB 

Leclurer 'A* £4,464*7,821 (Bar)— 
£8,397 

Placing on tha aalary acala will be given lor relevant experience. 
Ferine of ■pplloellon and (urlher particulars can be obtained 
irom the Establishment Oftloer. Glasgow Collage at Technology, 
Cowaaddens Road, Glasgow Q4 0BA, and should be relumed 
within 14 daye ol Ihe appearanae ol Uile advertisement. 
Edward Miller. Dlreoter of Education, 
STRATHCLYDE REGIONAL COUNCIL 


■ 


Faculty of Social Science •• 

Research 


a) Two full-fcimfi Research Assistants reqliir&d to 

, wqric In tha field of Financial Information Systems 
■ for Health Service Management. 

Two research projects sponsored by the 
Birmin ghem A tea Health Authority. 

b) One full-time Research Assistant required to 
work on one of the following projects: 

I) X study of economic performance of Bmalland 
riteditot sized Rrms. »■ 

> it) Tha importance of corporal© image in n. . 
marketing. .- t -. y 

Candidates, who will be expocted to ^icol for al 1 
t> /higher degree of QNAA, ahould be' qualified - * - 
■ accountants and/or have a fidod first dogv'eein.a. 1 
„ mlfevint discipline, Tbeposrenre fa: a two year 
period, 

SaiaiyScalaB8,288-£8 J 438.'' ‘ * | 

Application forms and detdls from ‘Personnel^' 

' The Folytoohnic, Wolverhampton, WV1 1LY ; ; 

fR4i 0802 27371—24 hr Ansnphone). 


LONDON; S.E.18 


PORTSMOUTH 

THE POLYTECHNIC 
dbpartm^^ d ^ BUSINESS 

m RE r ,OR 

jsnpo of 


I- C3.9B1 IO 


m qtujio' rofensneo num« 


WOLVERHAMPTON ‘ 

, TkB POLYTECHNIC 

ns aro invltad for Ibo, 




V*A<b'l! , >V.W .-ix*u 


LONDON, W.l 

THE POLYTECHNIC OP 
CENl-flAL LONDON 

MATHEMATICS AND 
CO.MPUT 1 NU DIVISION 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN 
MATHEMATICS 

Saury ; fiu.SSB lo £ 0.060 
jWfi to r.iu.iHQ luclusiva of 
London Allowanco. 

Ap|>lk-alloni aro Invltad From 
ml labia nualillod cam! Hales for 
lha abavo flonlor post wllhln 
the Division of MaihctnnUca and 
Compuilnu. As well ns giving 
academic leadership In aonre 
areas ol maihcnialtca, iho suc- 
cessful csndidslo will bs ex- 
ported in contribute to ono or 
more of the following : 

>1 1 Thn implication of 
msthomaiics and computers or 


micro pro Conors to a range of 
difrtpLinos. 

(9i Mathematical education/ 
c5) Tho SoclolaJ ImpHcallons 


of MaUremsilcs- 

In ordir lo dovelop lire fUr- 
liter rolo ol m.illtomaUcs and 
computing witnin tlio PCL the 
surcessfuT candidate will havo 
hod rcsoarch ur equivalent ox- 
Uorionca and Iho ataius end 
ahl'Uv La attract external (und- 

ln %is is . re-advert bom enl 
and candidates who uroviously 
spalled will bo cunsldored 
^^ostng (lata : 14 JanuaiY. 

Application form and furthor 
detula from iho Sslabllshmonr 
Officer, PCL, 309 Regent 

MANCHESTER 

Aril© AND 

^na^FuH-Hmo Onphto 

carrlaa responsl- 

. . development of 

, Ihtco-dlmenalpnal do 
in as a ballc disclglmi 
no OS a specialist lLlb]eCt. 

LDpllcpnu shoujn tin vs. oxgcn* 
lies In talcvtalon design and 
r cllhc, experience or 

Bri 4 .iteh.i 4 se 


sr particular 
l returns 
I) pisaag . 
ul . envolo 
1 ■' to l 
omot Pa 


OXFORD 


THE POLYTECHNIC 
DEPARTMENT OF QIOLOQY 


TEMPORARY LECTURER R OR 
BEN lOW UxflUREIt IN 

HISTOLOGY 


Abpllcei 
from sulu 


am . invited 
qualified csndl- 
«•— » -v, u. u post of Tem- 
porary Lecturer . If. or Senior 
Leclurer In u biology. This 
appolnimsm will lie for ona 

t ear only from olUior May or 
optjmbor. i 960 . The sue 
cssSfut candldaio will bo ex- 
ported to loach Hlstolop! 
and some gonorol nspreta o. 
Biology lo Honours Oeureo 
and hlqhor technician course*. 

flsierlas; Bonlor lecturer, 
£ 6.007 to BviTOl ibqr) to 
£ 8.203 plus aupplamonl; I.SC- 
turer II. £4.470 to 07,149 

ws 


Lecnirer U. .aqbject to 6m- 
clency requlrflmenis, suto- 
msUc; : ail subject u> com 
nambUUy review. . . . , 

AppUcittoni. tndudlnfl A 
curriculum, vtue ond. .(no 

£» be^senTTa vS?WA 

of tha Deportment of Biology. 

S^BCTir"! 0 ' p.BSS: 

trim whom further 
re and. application 
may bs obtained. 


WOLVERHAMPTON 



range i 

uroPy jg» : 


Fellowships and 
Studentships 

t • 


ST- ANNE S CQLLE6C 


DRAPERS RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP AND 
: WORD RESEARCH: 

, i i PfliOWSHIP /, ■ 

, j: • ••• c ; ’V l- J . • > • 

-Applications mam . men 
and women, are inrited for. 
these Fellowships; '-both Or 
which arA - tenable- fro* 
Itfchatfmos -Tetin 1980, to 
one year in tha first instance 
renewable for g second year. 
TV Fellows Will be expected 
to!; read to a higher degree 
Ini any subject which dim bo, 
ttydled profitably In Oxford. 

Further particulars may 
italned from tha Colli 


DURHAM 
THE UNIVERSITY 
DEPAHTMKNT OP 
. . PSVCII OIAJG V 

Anp I ire lions nr© Invliod from 
cBniUdalos with roacAreh ox- 
pprlcnco In Psychology or 
luioihor scionilGc aublcrt.. Tor 
S KKSEAHCH FELIXMvSIirP 
la work wllh Professor M. J, 
Morgan on an X1.R.C. fundau 
proJpcL conccrnoil wllh the 
visual |i ore option or movameni.. 
Tho successful Bppllcaiu will 
bo oh|iociod la acquire skill* 
that Include U,o cum put or pro* 

Y ranimlna ur visual displays. 
Ire nDpulnimefii will be for 3 
years from n dxio lo bo sgraodc 
InlilBl salary £4.333 p.n. an 
Rnngo I A niu* auporannuallon. 

Anullc.iiluns '3 coplOsj 
slsUng the names of 5 tef- 
eroos should bo soni by 1st 
I'abrusrv, 19R0, la lha rtoul- 
sirar and Sacreiary. Hcienco 
Labors lorinv south Road. Dur- 
hmn. PHI 3LE. 

OXFORD 

WBJOKIt u 

WA.NLvmi.HT Inarch 

'lha B fiord of Managomoni of 
lire Qcraid nvoniy wnlnviftahi 
Nror lias lorn ArchaoologlCBl 
rund proposes lo appoint a 
Follow to curry oul research 
into lire non-classical ARCHAE- 
OLOGY or any country or 
counlrfos of Norlh Africa and 
(Ha Near East (from Morocco 


Research Posts 


University of Walec 


(Ha .Near East < 

■ mi* 


HP. 

two tor can 
oDroaai, namldO two re _ 

but without issllmon 

should be rccclvod not later 
than 1 March, l'JRD, 


SOUTHAMPTON 

T,, Bep' 

_ 

v,-orx under Uis dlroci 
Prof o so r K. O. N 

llsmudatos should. hSVB 

or oqutvaicni Industrial 

onco In some nspoct or com 
uuior-aldod circuit design am 
will bo axpocldd to auist 
search alddentH worVIni 


APPLIED BIOLOGY 

RESEARCH ASSOCIATE 

to study the distrib lion of 
chfronoiriids in the River Wy,s 
syatem, principally by the 
collection of pupal exuviae. 
Salary ; Range 1A 

E4, 333-E4 ,622*C4 ,010 

RequSsto (quoting Rof- THE8) 
for data lb and application 
form to Personnel Section 
(Academic), UWIST. Cardiff 
CF1 3NU. 

Closing date : 2 A January 1980 


subleci area, 

ft isuif ja* ,h0 


i.Tho Unlvsrslty of) 

* 

POST-OOCTOIJAL HEBEARCl I 

OFr, 0 S. 4 am’r 5 S JC,NA '' 


lunra rroni u, n. a. uay 
...id. Hie Univr-rsltv. Southamp- 
ton, 809 onh. lo whom appu- 
cailont. olvlng brief curricu- 
lum viiaa an>l Ihe name* of 
two rortreps, should bo font 
guoUng roforonce 2M/n, 


Colleges of Further 
Education 


niochomuury. wllh pailflrJdual® 

-UHlUlcaUo n a_ ; ...d n «^on«. 

work w|lli Prorossnr n. T. 
“ rfill on Navel Coni rally Act- 
Troosnos. , A (read *now- 
rgsnlc synihoal* and 

.-jctroscoplc tochnlfiupo 

Ji essonUol ond aoma bacJc- 
round In elihor medicinal 
lstry or tfliinv»coloOf !■ 

Tho W poil !■ tonmblo tor two 
with a starting salary or 
00,199 liar annum. 

ore frem'ThoT’ftrsonnBl 

.... -?rffv."'.rj 

ref orence number 70 » £17 Ha 
©losing dais will bo 3 B. 1.80 



Administration 


LOTfUR 

mrnf-’im 

P.«. i plus. £109 p.o 
Fringe. Allowance. . 
relocation expense* In spsvove 

CHUB. 


Research Posts ^ 


Plymouth ^ 

POLYTECHNIO 


BIRMINGHAM 

THE UNIVERSITY 
CENTRE AFRIQAN 



_ tudtssi 

wan t ori.i 
Fro 


or psrnc 
pima ava 
.(mi slant 




dslo B5Ui January 


-THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 

^ADMINISTRATIVE VACANCIES 
AppllcallOne 


perisnee In nslur 


NEWCASTLE • UPON-T YN E 

UNIVEHSITY OP 
MEtllCAL. CAKE HEHEARCIl 
UNIT 

RESEARCH ASSOCIATE 
Applk aliens aro Invliod from 
mt-n and vvomon lor iho iiosi 
of Raaoarch Assoc in to wllh ,• 
□HSB funded urolDCt cancurn 
Ing intcr-dlsclpTiuary coJIaboru- 
llon in iho community hcalLh 
Mrvlcrs, Thn Medical Caro 
Research Uni! Is a mulll- 
duclplinary unit which undrr- 
lakas re sod rch into lha nru- 
viBipn, organlreilon and efforts 
of health care und Itie prsaoni 
prolcct has grown out o( iiiu 
unit's provioua rcsoarch In iho 
Mma oroa. Applicants should 
bo oradiiBloB in ono or tho 
social sciences such as aoci- 

snd oxuurlonjo in ono or more 
or tho rol lowing areas Is easeu* 
Hal: health services ((iipoclBllv 

Awusi; dshtt 

•nodical Qoouraphy. in ireniculnr 
applicants in it si htvi ■ sound 
knowladg* or siailslics anti bn 
numonie in thetr approach lo 


ola. Sdoo os 
PUJUlg would 

Tho poet i 
■Ron aa can 
iu bo a 
u ccomber 

“)«So 

Sir 


— — com- f, 
BtLvanUgo. 

“TStTffl? 

Commsncin- 
la ago. .quail 


exittNcnco In tho 
1 A salary scale 

ns afioutd be mb-' 

In Vhroo weohs ot 

appcaranco of this advere 
ion to ProfctBor D. ^S. 


pMonu 

a» Clarenrent 
Er^'a/V^SS?!' 0 “po“ - jyno 


uwvuoug - vyifll - | 

- — A. from whom furl 

ziSBSSP ™ 1 W. oblftlned ir 

^HiinL 0633 


(Tho Unlvoraliy ofi 

CHHTTIJDlvMTBHIP 

LCII ENCORINO 
AMNicaiWU Hrq lnvltml (mm 
JUlmbly quallflsd QHADUAIta 
™.Y»no en intoroal in ccuuntunu pi 


ma 


j W fji'fr ' '^MfioTjaKlo'* in “TjTo 
or Efoctrlcal Engln- 

fiS 3 &. A j0, fiw • blRSSS 

oneoaUig. nfiio rrol-Hmo 


aneoaing. Tire rral-timo 
*■ t0 bl ’ car * 
Si« , i!E ou >'( wwopilonelly 
real 36 Mt micro-pro maiar a 
flWl. ^Y H dedicated 
■* 11/34 mlnlcantpulor. 

_ ■ , I hone o at anc ram la avall- 
■blo far lha tladatilthln to Mari 
ol *ho Hdltat posslbio data. 
rr n V/ 5 f*®* l “. t, P hDn “ iho Admlnla- 

«v a . llV Jrvf iB,l !i , " t ' nath 81344 . 

for •'» application 


Colleges of Higher 
Education 


WEST SUSSEX : i 

“ STT H5ffiJmoII 0,IBH i : 

ROBll'Cd 

10 *• '! 

Urnhsm 1 If. K. HMidadonV: 

f reolortiy of tho wni 

S^d. Wd an«-^ , i" vb. : 

«Mnme» will also bo an » 2 v 

.. FuWor da rails and applies. 0 
J Itorme (Son Jha pine T 

a id. 3 ^or^&. ' 

should be returned lo lha in 
Btituta by lath January, 1900 


NOTICE OF : 
VACANCY IN 
PHILOSOPHY 

DspHrimant. ot PhllOKphp 
(ho . Anwrlcgh Unlv welly ol 
ut iannouiWM two openfrwg 
sVajioble as of October Tpt 
1089, The DsiwIfflMI !■ saaH 
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David Aaronovitch 

■K piece of graffiti to be found some* 
where in Reading University says: 

11 1980 will make 1984 look Like 
1968, If this sounds excessively 
gtoomy it nevertheless reflects tho 
despondency felt by many who, 
until May of last year, felt that 
tome of their favoured educational 
projects at last stood a chance of 
becoming reality. Its that grants 
for the 16-1 9s was only to 
■be a limited pilot scheme, that the 
•; Oakes Report recommendations fell 
' .'far short of whet was desired and 
' that the Government had not out- 
•: lined exactly what its thinking was 
on "Model E **■ — the continuation of 
.places in higher education on the 
• ? reverse side of the hump. Some of 
' -us also felt, while welcoming the 

• ..Youth Opportunities Programme, 

' ‘that an over-concentration on the 
; Work Experience (WEEP) com- 

j There is still 
I a demand 
I for graduates 

• ,Cioom is the prevailing economic 
[: -mood as I write this article (a few 
!, days before Christmas). Galloping 

inflation, rising unemployment, 
severe contraction and closure 
■ lacing a major industry are only 
Some oE the factors whieli combine 
> to encourage that mood. Clearly 
anyone who writes in these circum- 
stances on the subject of employ- 
,v .tnent prospects is a fool if he does 
g: yiot recognize that much of it is 
B:;- wholly justified. Furthermore, 
ftace many of the omens are bad, 
t v en the signs which, give cause fbr 
BV optimism Have to be viewed with 
ft, ■caution: things • could — may— 

V . -:.«iange for the worse. 

^ , The signs are there nevertheless. 
From my .yantage point the most 
. ■encouraging , is the fact that 
employers, especially industrial 
-^yrtoyers, are still ■ seeking 
graduate ; recruits. Indeed,' - the 
demand • appears to be little dif- 
■■ ■-• ‘ n . volume, from: that Df 

which was a record year. 
I ? ® lr l pwhbrldge have been noti- 
iicd of just 8boii c the; same, number 
or vacancies,' from tho ramp jiurabfee-. 
^employers, -as attffi%fa#of 
^tnc. last acadflmtr 
“L|® m Pl°yors who' ms 
t(J Cambridge, J 
'fc« s ? fjecO'rd. The? 


pon ant might lead tn a serious dis- 
tortion in the educational and train- 
ing purposes behind the programme. 
Nevertheless, we were optimistic, 
mid this optimism, partially allowed 
n change in orientation of organiza- 
tions like NUS from a rale of pure 
opposltionalism to that of construc- 
tive critic. 

It seems to me that there arc 
three major ways in which educa- 
tionalists can cope with Che present 
climate of pessimism. The first is 
to argue, as Dr Broseu lias done in 
the columns of this paper, time the 
Government in its attitude towards 
education lias tapped a basic 
“ instinct" within the British 
people and that we had better 
knuckle under. The second way Is 
tu admit the inevitability of 
crippling cutbacks in educational 
expenditure but for each section to 
argue for a mitigation of the affects 
in their own particular area. Thus 
we could envisage a series of Highly 
defensive battles fought around sec- 
tionalist demands, which however 
worthy (such as the battle to defend 
employment) take place long after 
the Ideological stable door has been 
closed. 

As is usual in these polemics, it 
is tho third way, that of creating an 
“alternative" plan for educution. 
that NUS expouses. It is my belief 
that public hostility towards educa- 
tion has boon much exaggerated. 
There remains to be created within 
the community h powerful lobby for' 
education which could help to have 
n decisive effect on government 
thinking. The essential .question 
therefore is under what circum- 
stances can those of us involved in 
education assist the creation, and 
articulation of such a lobby ? 

At our last conference in Decem- 
ber, largely unnoticed in press 
reports which concentrated on the 
barracking of the ' mayor of Black- 
pool and the visit of Derek Robin- 
son, a motion was passed which 
included the resolution that the 
executive should, draw up a mani- 
festo for education. This document 
is to provide the theoretical bnsis 
for a student campaign in the insti- 
tutions and, the community on the 
sort of higher and further educa- 
tion system that Britain needs in 
the eighties. 

It is our belief, that much public 
antipathy towards- post-school educa- 
tion exists because of its exclu- 
sivism. It follows from this that any 
campaign that seeks only to defend 
the status quo will find it difficult 



atmosphere which is pro-education 
what has to be fought for is an 
extension of educational provision 
to those who do nut, at present, 
enjoy it. The manifesto will seek 
to outline the fact that technological 
and sociul changes will require a 
transformed education system much 
better able to meet Individual social 
and economic needs. Drawing to- 
gether the different elements of 
NUS’s education policy we will try 
to pose a national alternative which 
does meet these needs. The mani- 
festo should then address itself to 
the sort of alternatives required at 
u local and institutional level. We 
will basically be arguing that stu- 
dents and others should create 
devebnment plans for colleges that 
draw in individuals ami organiza- 
tions within the community and 
commit them to institutional devel- 
opment! 


Monday 


T hope the kettle will behave Itself. 
This morning 1 am teaching on our 
" Indian" course. This is a speci- 
fically designed 12-wcek manage- 
ment course for Indian Headtea- 
chers with a follow up visit to the 
Himalayas planned for next slim- 
mer. There seems a good chance of 
me going. For some reason I feel 

ir nnm 


visits for the Indian course, carry 
out somo tutorials and make further 
enquiries about the missing ex- 
penses. The problem seems to be 
that 1 have claimed car travel from 
home Ln&te&ti of from the polytech 
nic. That some of the trips were on 
Saturdays and Sundays, when I 
would not have gone into the poly- 
technic, seems beside the poim. 
The rule does no-r rake account of 
this. It also does not take account 





There nrc three main areas for 
development in localities: access, 
curriculum and democracy. The 
manifesto will call for a greater 
attention in all colleges to local 
educational needs as defined by a 
fairly wide cross section of local 
thought, curriculum development to 
support this, and an opening up of 
representational structures to tako 
account of, and to plan these 
changes. 

I restate my belief that with 
cooperation between those of- us 
involved in education In the crea- 
tion of alternatives that can appeal' 
to a wider public means that we’ 
could avoid the pitfalls of defeat- 
ism, sectionalism and that mindless 
militancy oE which NUS is so often, 
unjustly, accused. 

Otherwise 1980 looks like being 
the beginning of a very bleak de- 
cade for further and higher cduca- 


The author is deputy president of 
the National Union of Students. 


beyond a simple recruiting opera- a job In mai 
tlon. Numerous conversations during attractive, 
the past year have revealed an as much c 
urgent wish on the- part of em- accorded to, 
ployers, even those in the most gers as on 
volatile sectors of the economy, to higher educi 
avoid a repetition of the early 1970s spect the co 
cutback. This wish reflects one fact British and 
that one result of that cutback was Btlll, very it 
to create In many able graduates an tage. 
antipathy to industry which was not This is om 
reversed Coir sev&^l years. Is Important 

It has been reversed, as figures crultment of 
for OYrtry.to industry in the past four l f inecI 
years bndw.. Cambridge, ' for ex- signs ; wbiqh 
cmple, the proportion of the gradu- Binning oE 
ating population entering momifac- cla« ned M « 
turing industry rose from 7.6 per ^ tiian parochii 
cent of those whose destinations '» fth'- writ tog 
were known in 1975 to 12.2 per oen£j' thi' mk of .jo 
in 1978. There are various causes’ 3, plfeadlng (an 


of the present trend of interest 
(which is national, not just local), 
one of the . main 1 ones being the 
manifest seriousness with which in- 
d us trial lenders are now viewing the 
recruitment of able graduates. I 
ray now, because in the. earlier 
period the opposite was sometimes 
he case. Pretty obviously the need 
.o' recruit such people is real. Some 
at least of the .country's problems 1 
are attributable; . to the dearth * oft. 
able, innovative people going into 
manufacturing industry, and parti- ' l 
cularly into production manage- 
ment. Tlie Fiiiniston Committee, a 
foretaste, ii of whose report has 
oppeai;ed Iniyour .columns, has been, 

’ \ Intimately *%bhca$ed gwi. At tiila flues)- 
/flavin looking flt 7 t«0 ■tralhjptakpf 


a job to manufacturing industry as 
attractive. That depends at least 
as much on the social status 
accorded to, say, production mana- 
gers as on spedfic content of 
higher education, and in this re- 
spect the comparison between the 
British and the German scene is, 
Btlll, very much to our disadvan- 
tage. 

This is one crucial reason why it 
is important nationally for the re- 
cruitment of graduates .to be main-, 
teined and why, therefore, the 
signs wbioh I mentioned- at die be- 
ginning 'of this article can be 
claimed as causes fen* general rather 
thata parochial 1 optimism, 
i, tyT- .writing: this, iJhftt&raliy' run 
• rim risk ot’oeihg acc&sedvot Special 
plbadtnfe (and 1 tilso, to,d den tally ;• of 
taklpg an over-sanguine view of the 


very real employment problems 
which many graduates face). Let 
me add, therefore, that I see sub- 
stantial social and political prob- 
lems in a situation in which labour- 
intensive activities become fewer, 
general unemployment levels con-, 
tinue to rise and the chence9 of 
employment for the more . highly ' 


oilier courses, Although they too travel in by car unless 1 need if for 
have somo overseas attractions. 1 polytechnic business. 

arrive just before 9.30 with brief- ■■■ ■■ ^ 

case in one hand and large old _ , . 
fashioned- jug-type of kettle in the HrjfmV 
other. I had never seen a kettle 

like this one before last Saturday. Deepavali greetings. This is the 
The course members seem pleased legend on the cards which are pre- 
at the sight of the kettle. Previously senteti to us. It seems that next 
we had liad to walk some distance Tuesday Is Doepavali, a Hindi! 
through the cold English air to get a festival of light and illumination, 
hot drink. After the fir9t couple Wonder If I can arrange a trip' to 
of times we found that most of them Blackpool for them far that day, 
preferred to go without a drink if not the course will have to pro. 
rather than face tilie walk outside, vide them with the light and illu. 
After falling to negotiate the loan mination. 

of either of the -°“J e r l j r0 , * ce ^ t ^ eB In tho evening two of the Indiana 
1 ho<l T dB F^ ed . *? call round to check what spices we 
get one of our own. Luckily last have got. They ere impressed by 

loc “ l our range of marsSas I hopltliot 
“MnyP fiove me an idea. So on Sunday we mil learn how to 
SJ* ®*f urda ? a ?^i lc,0 u * iat * ^ oino 5 use them properly. I wonder if w# 

would have oeen wiser to offaf 

with plastic aijd string bags. I had them a traditional English meal ? 
no-t been to a Jumble sole for years. e 

At last-ihe experience of playing 
rugby at school come In useful and 
l obtained the kettle for 15 pence. vJ ClL 111 Qaj 

At lBK ■ treat from teocliinfi. 
Manage to get some Assam tea. col. 
rtnfnr* Hi , mC r * league call* round with some lamb 

cot^se M Baiho*A%ood ¥Soto?T 5L for 0,le of tomorrow's curries. Far. 
SK*S, n £ d r get about getting Indian records 

cide on a course ol non-action. .1 i:K„ n 7 .. „„*n i. 

'phone the colleague w ho is lectur- Ho wever^m a nose to bor! 

S3 a coSSto of S3S records 

SiS a S hSKf k from friends. Run up a further-, 

him to bring some tea ■ bags. baby-sitting debit in the evening 

by .going to a colleague’s for 
T 1 ,— — _ j _ _ , dinner. Hope our moal tomorrow 

L tlCSQcxy will go as smoothly as this ona, 

v ' Have nightmare about being thrown 

Tuseday is team bfUJdlng day. A into debtors prison by the babysit- 
colleague and l are engaged in a ting circle. Decide to borrow dreeip 
real fife team building situation, interpretation book' from library. 

We htive been struggling for several - - 

months to build this group into a _ ‘ 

team. It’s certainly helped to build SlUldflV 
us into a team, however we have 

doubts as to our success with them. In the morning run a session .oq 
We set off at about 8.15 not having communications for the Adult 
yet decided what we are doing Education Teachers 1 Course. Nearly 
today. The pressure of work has decided to refuse to do it as it. 
eot in the way of our planning. j 9 on the wrong side of the city 
Lucidly wo have an hour's drive and I will not be able to claim 
ahead of us and during that time my expenses in full. But as the 
wo intend to wo rlc put a design for course tutor is a friend I decide 
the day. Tlie day starts with a i cannot let him down, 
bang. We have gone only two T At £au .. D « c i flc i, t ff n to the hofei” 

i e b B r^k.d we 1 limp ' b.^k ta fo? 

set ofMn’ mv* car^- 5 Desolte' B »fi ?S ,d 16 P c °P ,e » particularly using three 
we com# with f«dton cooks and catering for both 

fJSP .^ c vegetarians and non-vegeiariana. I 

our approach to team building for . , , , . i'. 

a professional journal — when we ■ F 2T tl, ” a<e i y we ^? VB u 1 1> d ta ^ a 
get the time. Perhaps on a longer in t * 10 S arden - Out he goes .to 
car journey. In -the evening I call P re P ar ® the Iamb curry. I suddenly 
in at the hotel where the Indians remember the camping . stove and 
are staying, and confirm that they f. , up int 9, t0 «>r 


approach to team building for w . , , , , '• 

rofessional journal — when we ■ F °i rt;,na * e ly we u 1 l> d ta ^ a 

the time. Perhaps on a longer 4n t * 10 K^rden. Out he goes .to 
journey. In -the evening I call P re P ar ® the Iamb curry. I suddenly 
t the hotel where the Indians remember the camping . stove and 
staying, and confirm that they g ,m P up int R, th ® ! ] ° f * t0 ] ?° k fe , r 
can come round on .Sunday, ^ eveoturfly find it. and set .lt 


employment. The reason is’-- clear. 
The complexity of management 
processes, and therefore the level 
of skills needod, is ri^ng. 

- T * Jr'flpaler to see, f3ie problems 
iVlsq solutions, ond aTldf 
d ofi. 


Wednesday 


up outside. He is certainly copliig 
well with ' adverse . con-dltfoiis.' 
Ia.jcklly thB rain is., not loo Iicivy. 
The others arfrlve and we try to. 


find enough suitable drinks Bqr,’ 
Tho morning session on network overyone. The cqok wearing tue 
lalysis turns v out to be .about . dlmtl notices our apple tree contain- 


>r<'- l-i p.M 


i-.n- 


w.lh H-’v't 



otis meal . to ' the 


ann cpw «nrt qcttnp; mora^ig .goes ,/^EVentiimiy, .. Hf ter about three 
as plmiftaS;: .;■}*. /, . hours. alLT^ ready. and 15 of us SlE 

I sppd t|iBu afternoon :in tiito- -,qown to *■«' ddllrious meal to - the 
riqls, '^h'lK^Un.^.Jiy'lrh tha> fikj;5*aible j^straiiii of .a flitar in the backgrotin'd.. 
forfu; preparing my - cAse-Jov not But wnelc ,1s tlia other Indian. 'Is: 
doing the extra lefcturqs bn the h« still cooking in the kitchen?- Wo 
jMSq- course and trviiig to sort out track him. down. There he sits, 
wtjht has happened lo my rnisslng cross-legged in his dhoti, In tlie 
expense claims. The evening , is middle of the k Itch On floor, eatlpg 


m 


r ( fiHHnri 1 


Regional Orgaolxation Development . 
Network. As any wife is also finer- 
ested' 1 in this, we run up further 
debit In terms of another sit for the 
baby-sitting’ .circle. 


evening and seems to be appreciated 
by . all, even those of us who are_ v 
exhausted. I say loudly to the other!, 
two course tutors how much we aVe 
looking forward' to the Indian even- 
ings at their houses. They seem very 
quiet aiid sa^ nothing. \ 


. In . the morning X letyuhe to the 
part-time diplohm course about the 
effective manager. ! .. 

/In -the' akemaon,- i ^tp Some - 


GjTahBm Williams 

The author to . senior lecturer in 
education management at Sheffield 
Polytechnic. 
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01 course he knew It was an absurd 
convention, no more than a silly 
game promoted by copy-starved 
journalists as they rolled buck to 
their desks after five days’ Christ- 
mas debauchery in High gate and 
Islington. But nevertheless, god- 
dammit, every year about this time 
just when the Christinas tree had 
shed Its final needles, when the 
balloons hung from [heir pins like 
shrivelled prophylnctis and the only 
thing left to smoko in the whole 
house was a packet of gift -wrapped 
Gastellos, ho felt an absolute crav- 
ing to sil right down nnd draw up 
a list of New Yoor Resolutions. 

He happily admitted that there 
had been some failures In rhe pusr. 
Tho intolerable pretentiousness for 
o.xumplo, of Resolution Number Six 
from the year before last ; “ Try 
to resolve present identity crisis 
before Easter or even the env 
specificity of Number Eight from 
rJ67 ; 14 Avoid involvement with 

Danish postgraduate students 
But in his more recent resolu- 
tions there was a compensating 
modesty of intention, a more 
realistic recognition of the scale 
of behavioural change which was 
psychologically possible after a 
fortieth birthday. Take, for 
example, his 1977 » Avoid smakiuh 
nforo titan five small cigars before 
lunch (n great success that nnei, 
or even his 1978 “ Stop making 
references' in first-year lectures to 
the occasion when you sat next 
l ? RumoH on the steps 

of die Ministry of Defence This 
years list would cuminuc the 
trend. 

rw'^u 1 block felt- tipped pen 
Number Four 1973 "Stop purloin, 
lag office, stationery ”, -bad been a 
loser from the start) he carefully 
wrote across the top of his pad : 
Number One,. 1980. Remember 
seminars last 60 minutes." 

■Tlie matter had , been brought 
noma -to; .him- last term when the 
department had -been calculating 
tho appropriate -fees For overseas 
students. Not .only was there the 
uwent necessity of actually attract- 
J n K al *. , students— a . matter what 
had iftt- least been temporarily re- 

• fe vinaVilmous Board of 

Stu ^®si uecUlhn that Jeff Quintock 
as head ■ Of department, should be 

-■sent fo A.bu Dhabi 1 for his research 
term with 200, copied of. the prospec- 

• tU L a T d i R *^M row 9 ac kof free biros 
—out also of .ensuring that: they got 

. . when 

Pj* 4 ” 3f*js tore that witii an 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Membership of the Association of Polytechnic Teachers 

well, UN yuii. Sir, seem to think a I 
h.ivu done — huw can * t! - -u 
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some 


Sir, — Yuur leading article of Decem- 
ber 21 was contentious, as leading 
articles should be, but it fuiled to 
take seriously the opposing point 
of view. It characterised the APT 
as u ,4 know-nothing ** maverick 
group, dishonourably sniping at 
those who shoulder the real burden 
of union activity, ro<I . thus mi, 
worthy of consideration as a real 
union. The truth of this is not 
self-evident. 

It was suggested dint NATFHE 
shoulders' the real responsibility 
white the APT merely charges a 
cut price subscription to finance 
sitting on the sidelines and com- 
plaining. As an objection this view 
can only be sustained if the APT 
has avoided taking up - its. responsi- 
bilities. The opposite- is. demon-* 
strably triie for APT has consis- 
tently sought responsibility at all 
levels. Obtaining 1J1e.se, moreover, 
would hardly constitute the “ jetti- 
soning of . . . the rest of further 
education 0 ; indeed a moment’s 
consideration of the comparative 
size of the various sectors of ter- 
tiary education would show this to 
be somewhat unlikely. 

As to the character oF the APT,* h^TpoWted.n'ic" 

I cun judge only on the basis of my Folytechnic. 

immediate colleagues, who may or 
may not be n representative sanipJo 
of the membership. They include 
former members of ATTI, of other 
unions end of nnno, radicals and 
conservatives, nnd 
the main j 
hardly the 

know-nothing reaction nr ies which 
your article implies. 

If the old “Wobblics” claim for 
one big union for all workers Is 
rejected, it is reasonable for unions 
to represent sectors of the work- „ 
force which, by tho nature of the t0 en , 
work undertaken or of their 10 re,v 
employment situation, have a 

distinctive identity. It has rnrelv 
been questioned that Within ter- 
tinry education the university sector 
is so distinct and a case can be 
niude, to put it no more strongly, 
that the polytechnic sector also has 
major distinctive features. This is 
not to claim “specially favourable 

treatment \ but separate considern- . , , - . — ... 

tlon. Even iE It is argued that this ce « a »nly the antithesis of ,goo 
is alone not sufficient to justify Journalism' and puiu 

a separate union, it is difficult to certainly prejudice your reputation 
see why an .organization, grown 5.R51 1 i! , j 0rrrted commfent. 


those which have achieved 
peculiar seal of npprovul. 
Yours faithfully, 

HUGH MASON 
32 Chelsea Road, 

Sou ih sea. 


Sir,— Your leading article "Anti- 
thesis of good industrial relations ” 
(December 21), in which you indulge 
in a scurrilous attack upon my trade 
union, the Association of Polytech- 
nic Teachers, falls far below the 
standards of fair-mindedness and 
objectivity with which one asso- 
ciates your parent newspaper. 

For my own part, I was perfectly 
happy for the ATT I to negotiate my 
salury claims, until I found some of 
its officials sadly unwilling to accept 
that there was a tenable political 
view other chan their own.. 

As n directly elected member of 
my facility board, I am strongly in 
favour of participation in man liga- 
ment, but I would not wish a Undo 
union — any trade union— to repre- 
sent me in this way. 

Yours &c. 

JOHfo HIBBS. 

Principal Lecturer, City of Birming- 


PCL remains in doubt, with 
NATFHE suggesting they luive been 
withdrawn.” He also nutcs that 
APT ” has written into its conxtiru- 


divorred 
APT? 


from the 

By your 



. ‘to s 

existence 2 
own hoi, 



HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 
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rulers ” in polytechnics, and 
South Bunk Local Association of ward for them views which w«S 
APT which proposed tins total uppo- never otherwise be heard bhAu 
sition to the closed shop, nnd it wns our very exhtenm nn-un 1° e- 
myself who wrutc the resnlutiun, excesses 
perhaps I might be allowed some 
space to reply ? 

Fir* 

.would 
.no 
at 
that 
but 

NATFHE’s present position at south Vice-chairman, 


, ACACE reprieve welcome 



T3n , *1- IS Aa . : *.1 * iiwii, TIU» UCCH quid lu ^ciauaua iud oiiuuci-nui vaiisiv ui 

v , tu of i ,c . *»outli Bunk local associate ‘ '4 quango-hunters to allow AC ACE to malign mass-unemployment k 
governors. Suffice it p sny that APT. *. continue, although in a warm letter will become more Important in 

the director does nut dispute that ' *. . t0 the council's chairman, Dr 3980s. 

lie hits dimmed his attmuJn tn API * ■ n< 1 j u jm j. . .. .... . . • 


lie hits chunged his attitude tu'APT, ^ R 

having first conic to an ugreemunt Bir, — While I would like to ennp^t c j ear 


with us under the auspices of ACAS. 
He now pleads force mujeure after 
helm* subjected to the threats nf 
NATFHE, which consistently refuses 
to 


Richard Hoggart, he did make It 
that AC, 


-ACE would 


be 

this 


iirnc., wmeu consistently refuses progress towards recognition, tb 
submit its membership figures to m e two. major points which 1 ^ 
audit or the issue of staff repre- wish to have die opportunity*# 

rect. 

The impression about APTh 


lute Dav d Jobbins on his enfaj abolished in 1983. Whether 
attempt (Ducembar 21) to threNlif second point Is evidence of his true 
way through the lutncaciesi£Afn( determination to abolish the 


an mum or me issue ot statt repre 
sentation to a ballot. The present 

position is that ACAS has now been r 

Sir,— How sad it is to wltnew Tho c ?J ,e<l *2 by AP1 ! specifically to con- bershlp conforms to a patimA 
THEs ZJzLlL rc, ^ in s,der the question of recognition, .which we have recently become W 

Informed irresponsible mudsllnglng Secondly, the spectre of the i , e5'„Sl r f t /?/ aH v{Sf £i0AJr J 
rta. even the exees«S & ■ !!?<>«•. •».d S»ttf ’pl!l^ h«wem the 

(which arc virtually autonomous)*! 
the * central organisation: the *■ 


pects to abolish ACACE when its 
three-year extension expires in 
1983, The Government, any govern 
ment, is t;|gbt to be sceptical about 
the value of quangos, Quangos 
usually start well, displaying vigour 
and commitment, but they do seem 
to have an inevitable tendency to 
degenerate into irrelevant senility. 
So perhaps ACACE was reprieved 
because it was young and vigorous. 


Perhaps Mr Carlisle believes that 
by 1983 it too will have degenor- 


ves, nnd supporters of all the NATFHE Journal in its efforts accompanying editorial makes it 
political parties. They are to discredit the Association of Poly- vva, ‘ { a S a * n - h was a prophesying 
2 group of “ Left-fearing ” technic Teachers. spectre when, on June 10, 1977, you 

.liifT «"A«w"+Snn(hi'iA4 milieu Yoil GVGn WGJlt 8s fur 8S to SU *■ nnnf^#l Mr Hanflir nf Kf a r rT?i_rr? «... 

that there is something disc 
able in APT members receivin 


have no rightful 
tutions dedicated 


to the incul- 


•»itiv xuauiicLo. “f— “ tin June xv, you 

You even went as far as to suggest Q u °.‘ed Mr. Hendy of NATFHE as 
that there is something discredit- *ayina : “ the time has come when 
able in APT members receiving the we 
benefits negotiated by NATFHE. It' 

Is precisely this . unsatisfactory 
arrange me m which APT is seeking 
APT members have no wish 
on the dubious benefits 
negotiated by a union, most of 
whose members are unsympathetic 
to the polytechnics. They would 
prefer to have their owii repesenta- 
tives at the negotiating table. 

It is only in the eyes of NATFHfi 
and the TUC that recognition of 
API would be the "antithesis of 
gopd industrial relations" " 

(mis)leader of December 


It would be wrong to pretend that 
the traditional providers of adult 
education — the Workers' Educa- 
tional Association, local authorities 
through evening institutes! and uni- 
advisory council in throe years’ lime versily extra-mural departments — 
or simply a tactical concession to could take on this much tougher 
sccui'n its present survival is any- and wider role with ease. It would 
body’s guoss. also be wrong tn suggest that other 

The reprieve^ is very wolcomc for sectors, in particular furthor edu- a ted Into an immobile and narrow' 
two reasons. First, the council had entmn and the non-university sector minded lobby. But thqt is really 
barely bogun .irs work. Indeed its higher education, Win not nave u p t0 him. If quangos degenerate, 

first Ihreo substantial statements— m vital a role to play m coutluu ^ 

on a definition of continuing educa-. .nig education. 

But it js precisely this gap be- 
tween present provision end future 
roles that ACACE can help to 
bridge. ACACE can be used by 
adult— and further and higher 
education — to think aloud about 
the challenges they face. If adult 


Doubts about 
Arts Council 
selection 


tlon, oil adult fiasic education, and 
on counselling and information 
about educational opportunities for 


crease in subscription, with Mr. a^U^iad““oniV J £een published 

. „ delay .in updating slash during 1979. To have abolished 

we might well advise our members P rde,s * nlways leaves some ntMia, ACACE at this embryonic stage In 

to decline to co-operate or work 11 al'teurs, ns every such amd* its development .would have 1UC| « uuu „ 

with individuals who decline * to > s awHre. The implication [tlwtArfi, amounted to an admission that the education is to be transmogrified 
associate with us .. . , free-riders 3J c ?i\ wrs, A lp can be calculated k; wholo Idea of such n council had into condoning education, concep- 
placa in insti- dlv,dill 1 B the contrai subscnpnoaii. been wrong from its beginning in tual barriers that are at least as 


cation of proper standards of con- 
duct. We know from the results of 
past ACAS ballots that NATFHE 
contains members who, wheii vot- 
ing in secret, repbqc a preferential 
confidence in ApT, and who must 


come by £10 is, therefore, nil 
in^ The correct Jlgui'ds will 1 


llsqed by tlie Registrar of TftSi* 
Unions later this year and millin' 
an increase in APT membership b{ 
the first time in tho Hast ■ two 
The other statement by Mr; Jo 


-W....UWMVW f a 11 u wiiu hi 11 3 1 r . -1 ,1,' uiau ui nuuu cuuluuuii, iu u 10 H uuu 

therefore remain In NATFHE out of °il ,nem bei ship, namely tost . W. • traditional demand for adult educe- education 


the Russell report and that all the high as the practical ones must be 
money it had spent and the work overcome. ACACE by itself cannot 
iL had done hap been a waste. . achieve this much needed redef Ini- 

Second, it is. hard to imagine an lion, but jt is a key institution 

area of education in which greater which others can use to achieve it. tile to public investment and iusen- 
challenges will arise in the 1980s Above all, the existence of ACACE skive to educational advance, The 
than hi adult education. To the is good for the morale of adult danger now is that ACACE will 


it is usually because governments, 
of both political parties, stuff them 
with members from the “ safo ” list 
of the great and the good. ACACE 
at present has some fairly vigorous 
membors. It is up to Mr Carlisle 
to see that they remain so. 

ACACE’s work has barely begun : 
it is difficult to imagine that it will 
have done more than hardly befpin 
in 1983. Tho issues, in the resolving 
of which the council can play such 
n fruitful role, are so immenso that 
not a great deal of movement can 
take place in three short years — 
especially under a government hos 


from tho grass Yours fnithfuliy, 

mg a sizeable number of teachers, D. H. FOX, 
Should not be regarded as a real 43 Potters Lane, 
union. East Leake, 

Finally, your cl sing- sentence f 0U 8Hbo rough, 
stresses the * need Is* cooperation 
between unions ; It ) to be hoped 
that this can be tu? jevetf between 
all unions and not l e restricted to 



not vice versa, * 
Your editorial 


c:,. . 1. _ piuyress lias Deeii Slow. 

nent £ J . iJrf. “ «W. »ndc union, AtlT-or MAS* 


1 h fnl r eia P tinns^iamely— " tSb * AP T* Progress ho^ boert SitiphSt 

ASi «Si rapid nnd looks. Uko wlttaf M 


Sir,— David Jobbins writes (Decern- 1 
bar 21) tliat “the .'exact position of 
ART’S claims at South Bank and 


- Qnd, 1 where ’necessary, tho ihfnu of^n J ?^ni n ? w Hopse of Commons Select' "away, but the problems of priorities 

reform of cbileCtWd barga nfiiU * t or ,° 1 . t01 • ... ..... 

ac .« v ... • non of h teochors 1 association. 
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minpies which hb could use as n peg 
■ l ,B e seminar) coupled ■■with -jiis 
open I ng five nUnufes * of “Won let's • 
remind, purielves of where *We fio t ■ iwi 

rSW L ^‘.Aeams M bo n btumal 
effecUvoly*- roft 




m* 


II 

•j V, 


^ : ..y. :-*••*•[. ^i* ; *,. 

mfy.hQ^tQn ,]ie, resolved it was 
& an^oyos on 

vdguoly ro 

no 1 more upoi 


?r. ; 




W. 


now 

t ffw.l vSrSlta.S SB-* 


Wft 
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AC AC!) precis ‘ . 

Sir,-j*P lease may I he allowed a 
ntg^lc about your reporting? 

Last week I received, qs chairman 
£j_ xh y e A patJpnal Advisory Council 
for Adult and Continuing Educa- 
tion, a. letter fi^om the Secretary of 
State,, which, said, id , essence:.' 

• the Cohncil Is doing very well 
f but the task is daunting slid in 
the first two years of its life the 
couucll has naturally only: begun to 
■make a dent on the problems set 1 it 


Open letter on CAFD •: 

Sir,— i should, like to comment on 
Professor Flow’s, recon t attack on 
CAFD in the. form of an open 

ul ** q | Hiwu JfUU Hint LAl'U IS a 1UOU- 

, cou f“i est ordonhatioh : . whose principal 
not acoept.our personal invitation to work 1 from tlia boainrtinn— tills wfts 


stuff, you bocu^o our ' mehibcrs of 
pot always agreeing . with mio 
another. 

• /. hat . a to disappoint you. espec- 
ially after all your efforts, but I 
pave to tell you that CAFD is d mod. 


discuss 'publicly matters of commdn 


l n > f . r nTf-‘n r iiTi^n nn7.n' f,.". ^ e reason for ltd creation— is to try 

i {! ■ 2 , “7; ■nnual general inqet- to .help the very ntauy teachers id 

J' 1 - 6 . Academic. , universities ap/ 1 polytechnics, ■ uij 


1 so . though- It s-i due to ■ expire In 
ovember, 1980,. I am. proposing .' to. 
fftol ud ^ oun . c V until November,. 
.1983, arid .giving yOu this useful 
.early information 

• ' I don’f edvlsdge 1 
Sion because, as 
believe " 
iwe an 

godd ;. .and 


vYfli-e able yvlth Lwhat tliey see ds fauthorltar 
» * bo “* 4 V*' kiecliods usoAy theii. ,™lor. At 

ber 2t\'f ■ day * , ^ er WMmr. any time tVe are investigating about 
■ Snr'wh./. t V'. - ' f ton 'such cases, tvritlhg on their be- 
' ® 'wi W JLrf Cliri J ,M , pIece *ap ,J half* t representing- them dt hearings, 
was. , We i wondered wliat we had m DubliclzVa thalr^ 8 


cation systom in' his 'aimlysB ^ ^ 
line of volimtoors 111 a'diilt | l[ieW ; 
iho extent to which t'r^dBiqrtai pff 
tlced oro miu'riecj tq tpoorljM 
lying the establielimeut ‘-of 
education: 


inquiry a wise choice 


Conunittee on eduedtion has madd a - and control are as great or greater 
promising startr-even before > it' has than ever. 

held its first real meetins. Tf« decl- , This subject was suggested to the 


aS. 1 *" ® rat real meeting, its decl- , l..» 

JJSrion committee by the DES, for a mix- 

■tlon the Kubiec^nf 1 ^ (nmilrv ' ‘b rfl of motives. Mr Carlisle and 
non the subject of its first inquiry h ,_ Rovernmant cnllnneiies are 


APT' 1 becaudb of its popular sun- _ 

port, has a claim to that extentlon, - STEPHANIE A. PERRIN, ' 
is a product .of that need for Chief Executive, 
teform. IE polytechnics havo donq APT. I 

his Government colleagues 

. . |- ’ • “ Hwe yut yjr iiu aiic^ua uqyiuud^ k 

Ad ill i literacy 1 . 

and hi? 'cSleagSe? deserve to be .^o are anxious tq encourage any. Indeed, the difficulty th*t cpmaiit- 
cdngratuloted for choosing to ^hing thu might, breathe A little life tee wiH face is not. that the inquiry 
examine the real 1 i-ather. than fhe'.’^W, Oakes : type polica.es for the 
Phoney problems. ' Fdr there edn ’ 
ha doubt that here is a ri 
Problem; th 


mixture of provision; ,| ,The fldjj 


the regional staff inspectors and 
regional advisory councils. The 
institutions themselves ar© anxious, 
very anxious, about the impact of 
higher fees for overseas students on 
their subject balance. Everywhere 
there Is a feeling of policy drift, 
that important .rind not. necessarily 
desirable changes in subject balance 
and course stijrte are being, stimu 

terns .of .funding anif organization 


formidable 


ico wicj im.c is vuu.iuow uig 

»«v • — V-, _ * • — * i • ■ ■ will be too narrow arid un inters ting 

be :Wlis sector as a second Md more, ^ t * t w j]^ b e a PhndorA’p'bbx. 


The reality is that tJitfe tWs. ,?h« thq po?itIci|^,tS now U that Kqrd to ice^i'.ihe committee’* 

far as adult Htferacy Is co^rbmtsojo cU^, . r ^ d .”A2? B 22!S ri, _ ha l:^* r 


ge'o. fdrtbdr dxten- 
a .principle, I. don't : 
isory body shOtild' 


believe ' advisor^^ b6dy should ' 



rtrj™ ,as*?f CaS 

u ,P^tnote the usLly.:. decision? . hsvn 


pursue are from 
etimes we suc- 
Tqo oftrin 
’resort .whan, 


if P?at the Oakes compromise to clean endless expaqsion.has been replaced , attention focussed on a manageable 
ji^P the binary' money has bebn, n6 , r by steady state-, e. -more. interven-.. number of concrete issues on Which 
i...*iuva oi v«wriwv*. ; j,!;. doubt temporarily^ put 'on ice/ mV'ftoniit instrument^ for, course appro- > it hbpes to stimulate -useful dbvelpp- 

rooHty Is that there are fluncrw » conservative-Hbhral ■ ' ethos ■ 'of- thq 'vals , (and disiflpprpyais), ,must be mentaiin 1 policy, father than; rushing 
thousands of educationally dapd»“t- Robbing period , is finally dribbling,, » forged tq. replatoiHie/.blnot edge of: after* eVery hHre. 1 * * 1 i 

adults in 'this* dqriittry, bnd ffW^I. ^.;^ -i v i. * • ' • ■ > » f •*•«■.• : J’’ • ‘ .? ' 1 .' 

to be rcfcponsiblo for the f ' 


^ * Hit m- m ip 

o£ equqj.'opportunltlqjf ; W 
1344' arguments liflve, 
this ' question and -are likely ^Mgie bes L 
,so for the indefinable future- t ”f.- Library (the *': 
. ,cannot ,be deniqd..-,Dutiti*^^^^r^Ubrcry). , i 
hehalble and x shortsighted .issue,, 



this ^question an d - are best site for a neiv British must be preserved (for Its originally the St Fancrgs site. There is no 

'•'* ’ /u„ *f or mer * British intended use— no one has suggested reason to' suppose tf\at to rewelgh 

them j after five 'yeabs . will 


.was once. a- highly . Its demolition)*;' there is no need 


: Thbt*e'li be Tio more extension.. . 

You've only -.just -bqgutr, to’.aUhke.' 
un tmpaqp pn yquritoaln tasks, ; ; 

. .^ ibdi'L ml 6 Sccpii0rialiy .pbs<uve : ; 
and* i favodrable 'le(tflr w0^mada! f to f 


;Yp tiy-s trb iyj ; !i, i,' . , 

Richard h^gg arTv. ^ y i 


.Cliaii ainm* Advisory , : Council (or >1 
Ad.i|U, and CdtS tmulng Education;: ' j 


~-Z -■ .* *.-■ * v ■ / V-_ ,-:r : ;iv. 4*'. ' K /. , .. *. 11 




Richard Hoggart 

Critical questions addressed to 4he 
Arts Council arc almost always of 
the "Have you stopped beating 
your wife? M typo. Thus: when Is 
the Council going to become more 
ublicly accountable, to begin with, 
y acquiring a “ fully elected ™ 
membcrjhJp? 

At present members are appoin- 
ted by tile Minister for the Arts. A 
more or less constant “ trawl ” is 
made for likely name^ by his civil 
servants. The Arts Council itself, 
other relevant bodies and anyone 
else can send in suggestions. The 
Minister may also issue a public 
advertisement far names. I quite 
like tliat procedure, on the prin- 
ciple of Jetting justice be seen to 
be being done, not because it seems 
necessarily to produce a crop of 
new names. On the one occasion 
where l have seen it used Con an 
educational matter) .there was very 
considerable complementarity be- 
tween the names sent in -in response 
to the advertisement nnd tho trawl 
list In tlie -Department ; and a size- 
able proportion of the names ha-d 
beeu self-submitted. So much for 


the self-effacing , modesty 
British. 


the 


loft to the chairman or secretary* 
general. 

My own doubts about the present 
system are less as to its principles 
than to irs practice. I have soon some 
very good Arts Councillors in tho 
four years I have served. I have also 
seen some whose nominations 
seemed to owe more to their mem- 
bership of a quite small, upper 
bourgeois, “ cultivated ” * in-group 
than to their likely grasp of Coun> 
cil matters. The main objection to 
the present* system is that, in spite 
of some improvements in trawling 
oyer the past few years, tho .rango 
of names Is. still too narrow * and 
predictable. If ere is where wide 
public advertisement might bring 
improvement. We need more air 
and light in the system. Of course, 
such a step would .carry risks ; 
such steps usually do. "It Would In- 
crease the pressures of interested 
parties on both tile Council and Its 
officers. That is unavoidable and 
not regrettable : and beyond a cer- 
tain point such pressures cancel'?' 
each other out. 

Nothing in what I have said so 
far will satisfy those who most 
strongly insist on a “democratically 
elected" Council. Yet it is in fact 
quite hard to decide just haw that 
might be brought about. For any * 
election needs identifiable* consti- 
tuencies. How do you define the* ‘ 
constituencies germane to a national 
Arts Council ? It is usually said ' 
that there should be several differ- 
ent elected groups. So one group 
would be furnished by the unions 
in general, l have' been a union 
member all my working days but X 
don’t want my unions to oversee 
all aspects of my life, nor da X 
think them necessarily equipped to ; /-' 
do so. And if the unions, why not 
the churches nnd chapels, the 
Women’s Institutes, the Towns- 
women’s Guild and a lot of other 
no less relevant collectives ? 

Another electing group, it la 
argued, would be of representatives 
from specifically arts unions, pre- 
sumably mandated. But this is 
worse. There arc always some artists 
or different kinds nn the Council; 
and they usually belong to their 
unions. But they are not there as 
union spokesmen. Nor 4s tho Arts yp 
Council die servant of the arts 
unions. Its brief as to help the arts 
develop and to further their appre- 
ciation. Unions are not centrally 
concerned with promoting their arts 
In themselves. They arc concerned 
with protecting t^eir present mem- . 

! jiving .standard* So wbh so . 

tviir ; 
develop* 
tliat" 


to fall apart. The conwosUors h^vd . ’ 

SJFk? widfi 6 ' and ln varied ^ 

ranraJnfaaoST wnmln “d man ol l^ righ t, but St d aaM-t. command : 
different ages, p oond unread nrrnss them as necessarily .weBantofmeu 


ages, p goad Spread across 
tl)ef wfcolq cguntry, ortfetp, critics, 
academics, middlemen 6f the grtq 


both professional and amateur; In- 
ia lay ; pcople, soipe from busi- 
ness, law, broadcasting; tjte press, 


formed lay people, soipe from 

lag; the 1 

the unions and so ' on add .so on. 

} this spread 
over A total t>f only 20 people means 
that . eve: 


To achieve! anything like this spread 
- “ "of only 20 people means ' 

member Tibs' to w6ar knowledge of 


aud objective promoters of'the Arts ■ 
Council's wider' purposes. 

Another elected group, ft is.' 
.suggested, might be 'drawn from *' 
local-, government pieqabers right 
across the couhby. Again, it is 
worth pointing out . that there aro;^-. 
usually some .people- with a good 
wry*, mein oer . lias* to wear knowledge of .RAA’S on' .the Coun* ; f 
several different hats : “ Lancashire, cil nowadays who - are members' • 
midd3o-aged, mother, local cbUhcN- Of Vocal councils. But ' why should ' 
lor, member' of many voluntary such people in general be thought 
bodies, chairman of the board for' necessarily to have 1 considerable 
her . town’s • professional theatre,” knowledge of -the. arts' or be. 
Even so, complete representative /adequate national ■ spokesmen fot* 
success over a spread of - less them hr their nUdlepces. I prefer 
than five «, or -six : years (Council pluralism j as .fwith 'the unions, I' 
members at present serve for three) < ■ object to • cvadlMo-graVo assdmp- 1 
is virtually' unpossible. Still, It is ‘tlons by. any group, 
npt axiomatic that if: a- fully, repre- ' Thereupon some others tay: welt,* 
sentative Council created -in this; there are the Regional Arts Asso- 
head-counting way were -arrived At' Nations; let them provide a sub- ' 
it would be more effective than <one gtantial elected element witlihi.the'. -.;* 
with- greater .elements of chwice ppd (council ; they cover the whole eqtiii^'V; 
choice, In. its make-up. . .- *-. t ry ' and are largely • fiinded by' t^a , • « 

; Thera j is jiqore-.tQ -be, said for- Council boy way. . Oi^e agkirj, ■ 


the, present - system, -. precisely -. on Visually some members' df.RAAp' ' 
democratic grounds,- than Is' usually already on the Council and many 
admitted.- - It puts the final- responr m0 re on the Council’s advisory corn*’ ■ 
slbHIty On a jnetnber of me Gov- „'iiuees nnd panels. But 'I know * 
amtpent, an eltctoi MP ; Jf alrpost p| enty ' oE RAA members who view •: 
wholly avoids the likblihood of. man- tha prospect of dlroct and; explicit- ' 
datian, 'It is. of: oqurte, -posslbla .p\e c ted RAA mennhorshlp .dii Calin- 
to argue quite?’ cd gently tiidt We.; are ‘Ijj dismay. : 

habitually too afraid - of the risks ’’ .A wif : *' 


; ispcUdon i . 

A 1 ? JJg - -better proposaLs enterge, Tfor one-- 
lore * oribn ' tnuch as I, favour increased 'denro- 


MM 

of things i hnt t rtl ch hi,i !E r , ® t 

set up would through tile clash 


and greater -width with in tho present 
system. I will ' Also ga on 












